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HE major problem in higher education 
Tin America is being faced right now in 
thousands of classrooms, lecture halls, 
and laboratories throughout the land. It 
is this: Is what is going on now in this 
room the best use of the hour in terms of 
the purpose of the course, of the institu- 
tion, and of the needs and goals of these 
students? 

We here cannot do anything about this 
essential problem. Even if we were at 
home, any contribution which we as ad- 
ministrators can make has already been 
made. Our share in the hour of teaching 
is over before the hour arrives. The phi- 
losophy of the institution is defined or has 
long since been forgotten, and nothing 
can be done about it for use today. Deci- 
sions as to which students shall be in the 
rooms, what sort of rooms they shall be 
in, who shall be the instructors, what 
courses they will offer, what books and 
equipment will be at hand, have all been 
made, whether last week, or twenty years 
ago when an appointment was made, or 
one hundred and fifty years ago when a 





At the annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education (of which AAUW is a member) 
last October, college and university administra- 
lors from all over the country listened intently 
while Dr. Margaret Clapp, president of Wellesley 
College, outlined problems with which higher 
education must grapple in the years ahead. The 
address is published here through courtesy of the 
ACE Educational Record. It appears, with 
other conference material, in the January issue 


of the Record. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


BEYOND THIS HOUR 


By Margaret Clapp 


specific purpose was enacted in legisla- 
tion or a building was erected which 
through fortune or misfortune fire has 
not yet destroyed. 

For correct perspective, perhaps con- 
ferences on education should all start 
with mention of this central fact. What 
alone has reality in education is the learn- 
ing and teaching on the part of the stu- 
dents and faculty who are at work this 
hour. But for administrators the hour is, 
in effect, already past. What is to be is 
our concern. So the major problems, not 
in higher education of youth today, but 
in gatherings of educators, must relate to 
the future. 


My ASSIGNMENT is to suggest some of 
these problems. Perhaps it is to suggest, 
also, that what we as individuals and we 
collectively as a Council, and we and fel- 
low Americans as citizens, do and do not 
do will affect the nature and quality of 
the learning and teaching of the future. 

The most important problems have 
been with us for a long time, and will be 
with us. They include such problems as 
how to detect genius and not block its 
development, and how to select early the 
intellectually able, no matter where they 
are or what their family or economic 
status, and give them every advantage 
which education and training can give, 
to the end that human resources are not 
wasted. 

Other major problems which existed in 
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ancient days, and exist in this year of 
grace, and one hopes always will exist, 
relate to purpose. Why do we educate? 
What are we educating for? —To do 
more than mention this problem without 
using the entire conference time would 
be to suggest a shallowness on what 
should be the first concern in every edu- 
cator’s daily meditations. Yet purpose is 
fundamental to every specific problem 
which we confront; except as we grapple 
with it at every turn, our handling of 
specific problems becomes mechanical 
process. There is no final, single answer, 
I am convinced. Yet the directions and 
intensity of our strivings to define our 
purposes shape the approaches different 
ones of us take to the issues of successive 
decades. 


The special concern in this decade is a 
whole complex of problems relating to 
the anticipated increase in enrollments in 
higher education. You know the problems 
as well as I. If each of us listed them right 
now, our lists would be similar. Would 
not your list include: teachers, plant, 
money, money, freedom, purpose, curric- 
uluim, money? 

Most of the discussion of the approach- 
ing high enrollments in our colleges and 
universities seems to relate to three ques- 
tions: 


Where will we find the teachers? 


Where will we find space and tools for 
teaching? 


How will we support students, teachers, 
plant, and equipment? 

The questions are related and are so 
complex that it would take a fool to find 
a ready answer. 

Given the money, we could probably 
have sufficient plant and equipment 
within five or six years, enough to meet 
the major physical needs for a fifteen-to- 
twenty-year period — if we knew what 
type of plant and equipment to order, 
which means, if we were sure of curricu- 
lum and methods, which we are not. 

If we were given the plant and then 
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given more money, we could give scholar. 
ships to all the students who would need 
them. 


Surrosz for a moment that this could 
be done. What then? All the money in 
the world could not produce the necessary 
number of competent, experienced teach- 
ers. The college teacher shortage is one 
major problem which is being acted on 
too late. We can do something, but not 
much. When the big surge to the colleges 
comes, faculties may have to overwork 
for a few years while reinforcements are 
in training. They can do it, and they will 
if the need is there. But bear in mind the 
cost to original thinking and good teach- 
ing which this will involve, and the major 
problem it will create if it lasts until in- 
tellectual fatigue sets in. 

We can, and probably shall, do more of 
what is improperly called “upgrading.” 
Rural schools already have suffered as 
city salaries lured. Unless school systems 
and local and state governments act soon 
to provide salary equality (and this, if 
done, will create other problems perhaps 
as serious), the elementary schools 
where the influence of the teacher matters 
most — will suffer. Their teachers will 
move to junior high schools; the latter 
will be raided by high schools; and able 
high school teachers will be drained off 
in turn by colleges. And what will this do 
to the youth for whose good education all 
this is intended? 

In meeting the shortage we can use 
more apprentice teachers; almost surely 
we shall. With this in mind we might now 
take as a problem imaginative planning 
to make apprentice teaching in colleges 
of all types a valuable experience. We 
can also develop substitutes and we ought 
to do so — very serviceable substitutes, 
using recordings and radio and television 
programs. This, given money, can be ac 
complished in the next five or six years, 
provided steady experimentation oe 
forward and educational radio and tele 
vision channels are reserved. Some of you 
may think that devices of this sort will 
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open avenues to better learning than the 
world has ever known, and you may be 
right. Some of you may agree with me 
that useful though these new devices are, 
given a choice of them or a good teacher, 
we would take the teacher every time. 
But if predictions are correct, not many 
institutions will have much choice. 

If we want as teacher the person of 
cultivated mind and generous heart who 
knows how to assist youth to understand 
and be part of their world, assist them to 
develop their abilities and principles, as- 
sist them to discipline their minds and 
spirits and to learn methods and skills 
that permit achievement, we start late. 
There are not enough such people now. 
There will be proportionately fewer when 
enrollments jump. One can no more force 
the maturing of a teacher-scholar than 
anxiety can add a cubit to the span of life. 


Yer by tackling the problem now, it 
might be alleviated in ten or fifteen years. 
Somehow more of the first-rate young 
people, with the ablest minds and health- 
iest bodies, must become interested in 
careers as scholars and college teachers. 
To do it, perhaps some of the red tape re- 
ported in some graduate and professional 
schools will have to be cut, perhaps re- 
strictive trade practices reported to exist 
among the teaching brotherhood should 
be examined. Certainly we must find 
means — that is, money and methods — 
to say to able, interested youth: Lo, 
everyone that thirsteth, here is opportu- 
nity to grow, to be free to learn all your 
life, to serve all your life. 

Before we say it, though, we should 
check the facts and be sure of the oppor- 
tunity and the freedom. It would help if 
this very year we could say to honor 
graduates: Here are foundations which 
have agreed to help to finance your study, 
and here are colleges and universities each 
of which has guaranteed to offer to X 
humber of you, when you have completed 
your special work, promising positions in 
which you can test yourselves as teachers 
and advanced scholars, no matter where 
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you choose to study or where our institu- 
tion is. Concerted effort along such lines 
might help to bring excellent people into 
college teaching, in part directly, in part 
indirectly, by dramatizing on every cam- 
pus the career opportunities in this field. 
Another problem which seems worth 
looking at in connection with staffing 
colleges in an era of expansion is retire- 
ment policy. Very probably we shall have 
to ask older members of faculties to stay 
longer in active service. Because of the 
problems which this will create,, it might 
be well to support now studies which 
some day may provide a workable for- 
mula for determining physiological age 
and the proper time for the individual to 
retire. Old age is not a matter of simple 
chronology, yet at present the only safe 
administrative procedure is to impose a 
fixed age of retirement. Research in this 
area might well be pushed. Meanwhile, 
development of more effective and pub- 
licized clearing houses of positions for older 
teachers might be worthy of attention. 


Ix DISCUSSING teacher shortage one has 
to beware of numerical generalization. 
What are the teachers to teach? Will the 
one to two million additional students 
spread themselves among the various 
types of higher education in the same 
proportion as now? Can statisticians pre- 
dict with sufficient accuracy when they 
do not know what the socio-economic 
pressures of the next period will be? 

Trends suggest that the percentage of 
increase will be greater among women 
students than men. (If I may be irre- 
sponsible for a moment, I should like to 
ask why. One hears so much of the frus- 
trated educated woman, would not you 
think that women would avoid education 
like the plague?) But seriously, this prob- 
able shift in the proportions of the sexes 
in higher education presents a problem. 
To date there has been much emotion on 
the subject but little quiet, careful, sci- 
entific study of the likenesses and differ- 
ences in educational needs of men and 
women in a society like ours. 
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It seems to be fact that differences in 
native curiosity, ability, and intellectual 
interest are not sex characteristics, but 
that cultural expectations and career op- 
portunities for men and women are dif- 
ferent. This would seem to explain why 
there is a difference in demands for voca- 
tional and professional education on the 
part of young men and young women, 
and a similarity in their demands for gen- 
eral and liberal arts education. What of 
the future? As a larger percentage of 
women seek higher education will they 
enter fields which they only occasionally 
enter now? Should they be encouraged to 
do so by making instruction easily avail- 
able? Or should the status quo be main- 
tained so far as possible by preparing 
more teachers for the so-called female 
vocations than for others? 

And in quite another area: Should men 
and women find education in international 
relations readily available? This would 
seem an inescapable responsibility in a 
nation so powerful as ours, but it cannot 
be done unless the institutions exist. 


I, WOULD be convenient if we had blue- 
prints of future areas of individual inter- 
est and of the nation’s needs. Then we 
could build facilities and prepare teachers 
intelligently, according to a master plan 
of the numbers of youth to receive each 
type of training. But who can make the 
plan? Can you imagine educators agree- 
ing? 

Yet patterns will appear as they always 
have. Probably the coming patterns will 
be influenced largely by where govern- 
ment and foundations, and perhaps busi- 
ness corporations if they accept the re- 
sponsibility, choose to put their money. 
This suggests a problem for administra- 
tors, faculties, and laymen, too. Some- 
how these groups must help in the devel- 
oping ideas of foundations and govern- 
ment, not only to safeguard whichever 
type of education is their immediate inter- 
est, but to preserve in the emerging pat- 
terns the old design of diversity of oppor- 
tunity. 
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The history of our country rests on the 
rich quantity and variety in its natural 
resources. It rests far more on the use of 
those resources by a people rich in diver- 
sity of aptitude, inventiveness, interest, 
and ambition. Take away that diversity 
and our uniqueness is gone, our strength 
is gone, the purpose for which we set up 
our government — the blessing of liberty 
— is meaningless. Limit it, by holding 
youth in schools and colleges without pro- 
viding for interests and aptitudes which 
become increasingly diverse as students 
approach maturity, and we weaken the 
nation because we curtail the free growth 
of the people, just as surely as we weaken 
the nation when we cut off from higher 
education most of the intelligent youth 
of low-income families. 


As MORE youth requires more schooling, 
the inequities between poor and _ rich 
states and poor and rich communities will 
increase. Pressure for an equalizing factor 
through federal aid will mount. Without 
such aid, tighter class lines will be drawn 
on an economic-geographic basis, and 
that is bad. With such aid, federal con- 
trols are likely to be added to state and 
local controls, and the danger may emerge 
of a mass education movement in com- 
munity colleges for the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grades which caters to medi- 
ocrity and confuses this course with de- 
mocracy. 

Diversity of type of community college 
seems possible only in the well-to-do and 
heavily populated communities. In other 
areas, where youth can least afford to go 
away for schooling, varied opportunities 
will be fewer. And diversity of standard 
within each type, that the quick cat 
learn at their rate and the slow can leam 
at their rate, will be difficult to achieve 
anywhere. As a people we have faced and 
we have not solved the complex problem 
of how to educate all our children eco 
nomically, with due regard to their total 
emotional growth, and at the same time 
how to require the ablest children to de- 
velop the habits of industry and persis 































tence without which ability rarely con- 
tributes much to society. 

Because money is limited we shall have 
to choose — and this I think is one of the 
critical issues — whether egalitarianism is 
to dominate in higher education and all 
will have a smattering, or whether on this 
level “the right to an education” will be 
limited by democratic demand so that it 
be open, regardless of sex or color or creed 
or cash, but open only to ability. 





| nave said little of plant and equip- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to speak of 
them. The tangible problem is always rec- 
ognized; the problem that can have tan- 
gible solution is the easiest to attack. The 
importance of adequate plant and equip- 
ment I would be the last to deny. That 
facilities are deplorably poor in many 
places is fact. That they are deplorably 
“posh” in other places is fact. It seems 
to me that many of the administrators 
and teachers and legislators of this coun- 
try have been playing for a little too long 
an educational version of that childhood 
game, “I packed my trunk for Europe 
and in it I put . . .” These days porters 
are hard to find; trunks are hard to carry 
and expensive to buy. Taxes for our nec- 
essary share in world problems, which are 
our problems, limit us. It is high time 
that we changed the rules of the game 
and packed a suitcase. We have to stop 
glorying in how many diverse unrelated 
items we can remember to pack in our 
academic trunk and study how to select 
the essentials which should have the lim- 
ited space available. 

If we do this, we will perhaps spend 
less money on smoking rooms and _rec- 
reation lounges, on large and_ perfectly 
appointed offices, on curricular luxuries 
and expensive extracurricular trivia. We 
will be ashamed to say that we have the 
finest ballroom within a thousand miles, 
ora large multiplication of unjustifiable 
courses, or a ratio of five students to a 
Washbasin and twenty-five students to a 
teacher. We will boast not of the size of 
our budgets and plants but of the effec- 
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tive use for the essential purposes of the 
institution of every penny and every 
room. This might lead to a wiser use of 
the limited funds for education. It might 
also, through the influence which educa- 
tion has upon youth, strengthen in us.as 
a people our power to distinguish between 
lasting values and pleasant conveniences. 


J UST one more problem related to the 
anticipated increase in enrollment. For 
centuries institutions of higher education 
have been the centers of freedom to in- 
quire into truth, to ask questions which 
are troublesome because no one yet knows 
the answers, to search for answers, to 
test hypotheses, and to add to the store 
of knowledge, approaches to knowledge, 
and uses of knowledge. Contemporary 
civilization rests on these explorations of 
the free mind in the realms of science and 
values. This freedom to explore in the 
universities was made possible in the 
past because of a variety of factors and 
assumptions. Among them was belief in 
its value among the patrons of higher edu- 
cation. There was also a belief, since con- 
firmed by the science of psychology, that 
character and personality in the indi- 
vidual and continuity of a set of virtues 
in a civilization are determined in large 
measure by the nurture and ideals which 
surround the young child, not the young 
adult. In addition to this, there was the 
comfortable knowledge that freedom to 
think need not be feared when it touched 
only the few who attended institutions of 
higher education. 

The expectation is that in another 
decade a large percentage of our youth 
will be seeking higher education. The 
larger the percentage, the greater is the 
possibility that society, moved by a mis- 
taken desire to protect the young adult 
and an understandable desire to consider 
its own comfort, will demand a change in 
the classic role of higher education. Col- 
leges and universities in the past have 
contributed much to civilization. In the 
future when many of the young men and 
women pursue advanced study, society 
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may prefer to use these institutions as 
agencies to conserve and preserve rather 
than as agencies to question, to explore, 
to conserve all that stands up under 
questioning, to modify where reason dic- 
tates, and to add. 

This could be the serious problem in 
our future, even if by some kind fate the 
threat of Russian communism to our 


world and our ideals disappears. Given 
the money, the plants, the teachers, this 
problem will still confront us: how free 
does the American society want its indi- 
vidual members to be, how willing is it 
to promote a dynamic civilization, what 
share shall we take, we whose profession 
is higher education, in facing the problem 
and in shaping the answers for our time? 


Storm in Central Valley 


Critic’s first choice, 1952-53 Writing Project 


We sat at dinner in the quiet inn. 

A sudden prong of lightning striped the pane 
Bleared with a headlong drench of summer rain, 
And the dull Catskill thunder volleyed and rolled. 


Where Hendrik Hudson’s wood-shod Dutchmen bowled 
In Rip’s high glen, I heard the frightened din 
Of city children. Would someone begin 


The tale to quiet them, shut out the storm? 


Was the rain-canvas clamped? Cots dry and warm? 
For these who hear the steel El brawl and scold 
The iron scaffold, see the sky split bold 

With neon, night on winter night, retain 


This primal terror. Indistinct refrain 


To the round-dropping rain, the decorous swarm 


Of dinner conversation cleared, took form. 
You heard the slow bowl thud the Dutchman’s pin: 
“What are the children doing?” 


— Sara DEForD 
Towson, Maryland 


Reprinted from Prairie Schooner, Summer 1953 
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Can Human Rights 


be advanced by covenants? 


Two AAUW members say YES and NO 


First, the facts 


It has been said that “in the United 
Nations Charter, there are many United 
Nations.” member states view 
the U.N. as an instrument to provide 
collective security; a few see its raison 
(étre in its function as super-trustee for 
non-self-governing territories. Still other 
states, particularly those whose national 
history is almost as new as that of the 
U.N. itself, regard the U.N. as primarily 
an agency through which human rights 
nay be promoted until citizens of all 
states may come to enjoy the standard 
of the most advanced nations. 

The Charter foundation for the latter 
point of view lies in Clause 3, Article 1, 
which states that one purpose of the 
U.N. is “to achieve international co- 
operation ...in promoting and_ en- 
couraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

As early as 1946 the General Assembly 
appointed special commissions (chiefly the 
Commission on Human Rights and the 
Commission on the Status of Women) 
to implement this provision of the Char- 
ler, instructing them to draw up codes 
which would embody universal standards 
in the field of human rights and which 
would serve to guide the world’s con- 
science. Since the United Nations cannot 


Some 





legislate for its members, the General 
Assembly recommended that the codes 
take the form of covenants to which indi- 
vidual governments would subscribe and 
through which they would bind them- 
selves to observe a universal code. 

The first fruits of these labors were (1) 
the Declaration of Human Rights, a 
document which since 1948 has been sub- 
scribed to by all member states of the 
U.N. except the Iron Curtain countries, 
the Union of South Africa, and Saudi 
Arabia; (2) the Convention on Genocide, 
which was adopted by the General As- 
sembly in 1948 and has been signed by 
43 nations (the U. S. has not ratified); 
and (3) the Convention on Political 
Rights of Women, which was adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1952 and has 
been signed by 25 nations (not including 
the U.S.). 

Meanwhile, the Commission on Human 
Rights, having completed the Declara- 
tion, labored on a Covenant of Human 
Rights which, unlike the Declaration, 
would be a legally binding document. 
The Sixth General Assembly radically 
altered the instructions of the Commission 
on Human Rights by requesting the Com- 
mission to prepare two covenants — one 
on political and civil rights, the other on 
economic, social, and cultural rights. 

From 1946 to 1952 the United States 
played an active role in drafting of cove- 
nants and declarations, but in April 
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1953, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles announced that: 


The present administration intends to en- 
courage the promotion everywhere of human 
rights and individual freedoms, but to favor 
methods of persuasion, education, and exam- 
ple rather than formal undertakings which 
commit one part of the world to impose its 
particular social and moral standards upon 
another part of the world community, which 
has different standards. 


Mr. Dulles made it clear that the 
United States would not sign any con- 
vention in the field of human rights, 
thereby establishing the United States 
position not only on the two conventions 
mentioned above but also on the unfin- 
ished Covenants of Human Rights. 


This decision has precipitated a discus- 
sion on the merits of covenants as instru- 
ments for advancing human rights. Ques- 
tions have been raised as to the feasibility 
of universal standards in a world made 
up of units as diverse as an Ewe tribe and 
a Vermont township, and divided over 
the fundamental question of the relation- 
ship of the individual to the state. Two 
other issues are joined in the debate: how 
would such international covenants as 
are currently proposed affect the stand- 
ards of human rights in the United States, 
and how will U.S. withdrawal from pro- 
motion of the covenants affect United 
Nations promotion of human rights? 

The articles which follow represent two 
points of view as the problem appears to 


two members of the AAUW. —L. A.B. 


The human rights program—a test of good faith 


BY MARY GARDINER JONES 


ouLD United States adherence to a 

human rights covenant be an inspira- 
tion to the peoples of the world and a sym- 
bol of the vigor and sincerity of America’s 
continuing concern for the dignity of the 
individual wherever he may live? Or 
would it constitute a serious infringement 
of American sovereignty and domestic 
freedom? 

This is the issue which confronts us 
today. It demands an immediate answer. 
We must make up our minds whether to 
urge our government to press forward on 
the drafting of the human rights cove- 
nants or to accept the present adminis- 


The author, now a trial attorney in the Anti- 


Trust Division of the Department of Justice, 
was formerly an attorney with General William 
J. Donovan’s New York law firm, Donovan, 
Leisure, Newton and Irvine. Needless to say, 
the views expressed here are her own, not those 
of the Justice Department. Miss Jones holds 
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tration’s current policy of sidestepping the 
covenants and concentrating instead on 
promoting a United Nations worldwide 
educational program as the best means to 
secure respect for human rights. 

You will ask, does it make any differ- 
ence to the world or to our own country 
whether we tackle the problem by treaty 
or by some other means, so long as the 
United States continues to demonstrate 
its interest and concern in the human 
rights field? My answer is yes; it does 
make a difference. The future of the entire 
United Nations human rights program, 
the moral leadership of the United States, 
and even the outcome of the East-West 
conflict may be at stake. Daily the Krem- 


an LL.B. from the Yale Law School and was 
managing editor of the Yale Law Journal. 
Among several contributions to legal journals is 
her discussion of “National Minorities: A 
Case Study in International Protection,” written 
for a symposium on Human Rights published m 
Law and Contemporary Problems (1950). 
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lin levels its propaganda guns at all the 
peoples of the world, seeking to belittle 
and disparage the historic role of the 
United States as champion of the op- 
pressed, the persecuted, and the under- 
privileged. People must have hope and 
faith if they are to continue to fight for 
freedom and resist tyranny. For the last 
five years, peoples of the world have 
watched and waited for a human rights 
covenant to take shape. Should the United 
States now drop its support of this work 
without compelling and legitimate rea- 
sons, a worldwide skepticism may develop 
with all its attendant repercussions on the 
subversive war being waged by the Soviet 
Union against the free world. 

Space limitations forbid a detailed 
analysis of the provisions of the human 
rights covenants in terms of the Consti- 
tution and legislation of the United States. 
All that can be attempted here is to con- 
sider some of the objections raised against 
United States adherence to a human 
rights covenant, with the hope of clarify- 
ing some of the issues and pointing out 


the fallacies of some of the arguments. 


False Hopes 
or Genuine Encouragement? 


The argument is frequently made that 
education is the only sure means of pro- 
moting enduring respect for human rights, 
and that the adoption of an international 
treaty on human rights would only serve 
to raise hopes which cannot be fulfilled. 
No one would dispute the importance of 
an educational program in the field of 
human rights. But only a cynic would 
state unequivocally that a treaty would 
do no more than raise false hopes — with 
resulting disillusionment. Are we really 
80 pessimistic about our own democracy 
and Constitution as to deny the principles 
on which this country is founded or to 
decide now that the ideal of world observ- 
ance of human rights is merely a flight of 
fancy? The Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted five years ago did not result in 
increasing world disillusionment. In fact, 


its effect has been in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

We know from our own experience with 
prohibition laws that some types of hu- 
man conduct cannot be legislated out of 
existence if the legal restrictions are op- 
posed by a majority of the community. 
Yet the history of our own constitutional 
development proves that individual free- 
doms must have legislative protection in 
order to survive. Moreover, the League 
of Nations organs, such as the Mandates 
Commission and the Minorities Section, 
the present United Nations Trusteeship 
Council, the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and the International 
Labor Organization, all furnish solid evi- 
dence that progress in the promotion of 
human rights — although at times slow 
and imperceptible “an be achieved on 
the international level by means of trea- 
ties and other legally binding instru- 
ments. 

The peoples of the world are essentially 
realistic. They are not searching for pana- 
ceas. They recognize that the enactment 
of an international human rights covenant 
would not create equality and freedom 
overnight. But failure to enact such a 
covenant at this time may with much 
greater likelihood breed the very discour- 
agement and cynicism which is predicted 
as the inevitable result of the adoption 
of such a covenant. 


Threat to Our Freedom 
or Vindication of Our Principles? 


Perhaps most alarming to the American 
public is the argument that American 
adherence to any human rights covenant 
will jeopardize and even abolish consti- 
tutional freedoms which we have strug- 
gled so hard to guarantee in this country. 
This argument, clothed as it is in the tech- 
nical jargon of the constitutional lawyer, 
is calculated to dismay the layman and 
induce him to believe that he must listen 
to the legal experts and abdicate his own 
conscience and good sense. In this he is 
wrong. American adherence to an inter- 
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national human rights treaty is not a 
constitutional issue. 

The treaty-making power, as conceived 
by our Founding Fathers and as consist- 
ently interpreted by our courts, is clearly 
broad enough to enable the United States 
to become a party to a human rights 
covenant if it so desires. In fact, the 
United States is already a party to many 
treaties which deal with human rights. 
The United Nations Charter itself is such 
a treaty. The peace treaties signed by the 
United States with the Balkan satellites 
of Soviet Russia contain guarantees of 
human rights. Our own ordinary com- 
mercial treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with most of the nations of the 
free world impose reciprocal obligations 
on the signatories to observe equality of 
treatment and due process of law as re- 
spects each other’s citizens. 

There can be little doubt that consti- 
tutionally the United States is able to be- 
come a party to a human rights cove- 
nant. But, it is said, the covenants-to- 
come will conflict with our Constitution 
and will undermine the American way of 
life. Certainly no one would contend that 
the United States should become a party 
to any treaty which would conflict with 
its Constitution. In fact, it is clear that 
constitutionally the United States could 
not adhere to such a treaty or, if it did, 
that the Supreme Court would invalidate 
the treaty so far as the United States is 
concerned. 

There is little question that the political 
and civil rights as they are almost certain 
to be outlined in a future human rights 
covenant are consistent with our Consti- 
tution. The rights provided for in the 
economic and social covenant, on the 
other hand, scem less familiar to Ameri- 
“ans as a proper subject for legal protec- 
tion. Yet a moment’s reflection will re- 
veal that almost all of these rights enumer- 
ated in the draft covenant are so much an 
accepted part of American life as to have 
required no express legislative protection 
in this country, or they are already the 
subject of a variety of federal, state, and 
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county laws, — laws regulating minimum 
wages, labor-management relations, old 
age assistance, compulsory education, un- 
employment insurance, marriage, divorce, 
guardianship, and the like. 

It is possible, of course, that certain 
provisions of the human rights covenants 
might be regarded as conflicting with 
settled American law or practice. But 
should this be true, the United States 
might quite properly refuse to sign the 
covenant in question or might resort to 
the addition of reservations as respects 
these particular provisions. But to argue 
that U. S. adherence to a human rights 
covenant would undermine American 
principles of freedom and democracy flies 
in the face of truth. 


Invasion of Our Domestic Affairs 
or Symbol of American Democracy? 


It is suggested that should the United 
States subscribe to a human rights cove- 
nant, an American citizen or a foreign 
nation on his behalf or on its own motion 
could appeal to the United Nations for 
redress of alleged violations of the human 
rights of American citizens and thus by- 
pass the established judicial procedures in 
the United States for adjudication of such 
issues. Experience in similar situations 
indicates that such fears are not as real 
as they would first appear. A study of the 
work of the Mandates Commission and 
the Minorities Section of the League — 
both of which were concerned with the 
protection of human rights — indicates 
the extreme caution with which all com- 
plaints against member nations are treated 
by. such international bodies. In fact, 
most of the criticism of these organs was 
directed at their failure to assume a more 
affirmative role and take more positive 
action in their recommendations for 
solutions. 

Moreover, these bodies were seldom 
concerned with an alleged violation of a 
particular individual’s human rights. In 
general, their attention was directed to- 
ward national legislation and _ policies 
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which resulted in discrimination and dep- 
rivations — legislation and policies which 
generally speaking do not exist in the 
United States because of our Consti- 
tution. 

Finally, protection against attempts by 
dissident citizens to procure an interna- 
tional hearing of their grievances is de- 
rived from the accepted principle of 
international law incorporated in the 
present drafts of the covenants, i.e., that 
domestic remedies must be exhausted be- 
fore recourse may be had to international 
organs. The present covenant drafts add 
one further protection in their insistence 
that only states and not individuals may 
petition the international human rights 
organ established for consideration of 
complaints. 

Nevertheless, it is argued that United 
States adherence to a human rights cove- 
nant would establish a legal basis for 
complaints and charges against the United 
States which, however insubstantial or 
lacking in truth they might be, would af- 
ford ammunition for propaganda attacks 
against the United States. The argument 
is valid to a point. But the last five years 
alone should have taught us that the So- 
viets do not need a human rights covenant 
in order to carry on their attacks against 
the ““war-mongering capitalist countries.” 


GULF HURRICANE 
by 

Agnes Fairlie Ricketts 
Jackson, Mississippi, Branch 


Proponents of this argument would seem 
to be suggesting that the United States 
formulate its foreign policy solely on the 
basis of its fears as to what the Soviet 
Union might or might not do. 

Such fears, to me, are far outweighed 
by the positive advantages to be derived 
from American adherence to the cove- 
nants. Since the inception of the United 
Nations, the United States frequently has 
gone before the world to plead the cause 
of those whose human rights were being 
violated. Can we now be heard to say 
this is all fine as respects the human 
rights of others but that the human rights 
of Americans cannot be the subject of 
international concern? Are we not proud 
of our record in the human rights field? 
Is there a better way to demonstrate to 
the world our democracy in action and 
our faith in our own strength than by 
publicly acclaiming our willingness to 
abide by the tests we apply to others? 

Democracy at home thrives on courage. 
Let us not lose that courage when it 
comes to international action. Let us have 
pride in ourselves and move forward in 
the future as we have in the past to lead 
the peoples of the world in their struggle 
to achieve for themselves the dignity and 
stature which their Creator intended 
them to have. 





U.N. covenants —neither 


BY CONSTANCE HARPER 


HE Old Testament warning that “Man 
Taotn not live by bread only”’ has been 
a fundamental American belief since the 
seventeenth century. No foreign inter- 
pretation of American character hurts 
more than the stereotyped symbol of the 
dollar sign when it is used to represent us, 
individually and collectively. We Amer- 
icans are bewildered as well as pained 
when we find our efforts misunderstood 
—the Marshall Plan equated with the 
need to dispose of our surpluses, or the 
Point Four program explained as a de- 
vice to bind satellites to our all-powerful 
purse. We are sufficiently realistic to rec- 
ognize that our natural wealth and our 
ability to produce and out-produce are a 
large part of the United States’ power 
and prestige, but we deny that they are 
our only claim to world leadership. We 
are convinced that we have more than 
bread to offer the world. 

For this reason it is distressing that the 
heat of debate over the Bricker Amend- 
ment, a domestic constitutional issue, has 
so largely deflected public interest from 
the human rights program of the United 
Nations and the direction it is to take in 
the future. We have had nervous if not 
hysterical concern with respect to the 
impact of international covenants on hu- 
man rights in the United States. This un- 
fortunate preoccupation has bred an un- 
reasoning prejudice against the efforts of 
the U.N. in this field and a cheap skepti- 
cism as to future accomplishments. 

In writing this article in opposition to 
the use of international conventions in 
the human rights field, I should like to 


The author is a former teacher of social studies, 
now doing research and writing in the forei, gn 
policy field for one of the large national organi- 
zations. She has written this article under a pen 
name, since the views presented are not those of 
her organization. 
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danger nor advantage 


make it quite clear that I do not base my 
position on the fear that international 
covenants can undermine our own Bill of 
Rights. I, for one, am firmly convinced 
that international covenants can not jeop- 
ardize the constitutional rights of United 
States citizens. Some opponents of hu- 
man rights covenants argue that certain 
clauses of the covenants if ratified by the 
United States would negate our existing 
framework of rights. It is true that the 
Constitution states that “Treaties ... 
shall be the supreme Law of the Land,” 
but it is logically inconceivable that an 
instrument (a convention or treaty) can 
simultaneously claim its power from a 
fundamental law and destroy that funda- 
mental law (the Constitution). There is, 
moreover, the oft-quoted phrase from the 
Supreme Court decision in Geofroy v. 
Riggs which gives assurance that the 
treaty power does not extend “so far as 
to authorize what the Constitution for- 
bids.” 

But while I see no danger to the United 
States in human rights covenants, neither 
do I see much advantage to the United 
Nations in them. My objections to the 
covenant method for promoting human 
rights fall into three categories — philo- 
sophical, practical, and historical — cate- 
gories which, to be sure, merge easily one 
into another. 


Our Philosophy of Man’s Rights 


On the philosophical level, one must begin 
with the fact that statesmen are not 
likely to find agreement on human rights 
unless they are also in agreement on the 
powers of the state and on the duties of 
the individual, a condition which scarcely 
maintains today. Americans might remind 
themselves of the position taken by 4 
majority of the Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion when they initially rejected a formal 
statement of the rights of man as part of 
that document, not because of a desire to 
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leave the door open for future tyranny or 
even because they disputed the content 
of the Bill of Rights, but because they 
believed that fundamental rights were 
eternal natural law not subject to codi- 
fication. Several of those who had a hand 
in drafting our Constitution held, further, 
that in a government of delegated powers 
it was the height of absurdity to list ex- 
ceptions to powers which had never been 
delegated. 

If men who agreed on such fundamen- 
tals as government by consent and gov- 
ernment of delegated powers could dis- 
agree on the desirability of a codified 
Bill of Rights, there is small probability 
of constructive agreement on rights of 
the individual among men who clearly 
disagree on the fundamentals. 


The Historical Fact 


In the Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted in 1948 the United Nations 
agreed to outline ideals and goals for fu- 
ture attainment, and the Declaration will 
long stand as a monumental document 
in its sphere. But it is quite another thing 
to get international agreement on rights 
which are to receive immediate and per- 
petual respect on the part of contracting 
parties. The U N. includes states which 
view human rights as largesse on the part 
of the government as well as states which 
regard such rights as the inalien- 
able possession of the citizen. 
Bridging the gap between them 
in a convention becomes the 
problem of bridging the gap be- 
tween philosophical extremes. 

In this situation, one of three 
things can happen: (1) The con- 
vention under debate falls to the 
lowest common denominator so 
that it becomes unacceptable to 
nations which already enjoy a 
higher standard. The U. S. op- 
posed the 1951 draft of the 
Convention on Freedom of In- 
formation for just this reason. 
'2) The convention embodies 
high standards but rat ifyving pow- 


TWO GIRLS ON RED by Ruth Epp, Columbus, Ohio, Branch 


ers may attach reservations making it 
ineffective in raising standards where 
change is most needed. (3) The conven- 
tion drafters are plagued by propagandists 
of some states, who use the sessions to 
introduce as “rights’’ certain perquisites 
which to other states seem the instru- 
ment for the expansion of the power 
of the state (e.g., Communist delegates 
urged maternity and vacation benefits 
as “the right” of the worker). Actually, 
experience for over seven years in the 
Human Rights Commission is one of 
the strongest arguments for abandoning 
the multilateral paper route to increased 
respect for individual rights: we can’t 
compete with the promises of the Soviet 
Union (one recalls the clause of the Soviet 
Constitution which guarantees the “right 
to rest”’!), but the world is free to com- 
pare our performance .. 

The historical fact is that human rights 
will be observed only where there is ade- 
quate education to support them, and 
mutual agreement between government 
and governed to guarantee them. Law is 
meaningless unless public opinion and 
governmental will are united in its en- 
forcement — as our own experiment with 
the Eighteenth Amendment demonstrated. 
Recent experience in the peace treaties 
made with Hungary and Rumania re- 
minds us that good faith is the key ingre- 
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dient in the advancement of human 
rights. Each of those treaties contains a 
clause wherein the government agrees 
nm 


. the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental free- 
doms, including freedom of expression, of 
press and publication, of religious worship, of 
political opinion and of public meeting. 


secure to all persons . . 


Yet in operation these clauses have proved 
pious platitudes, beyond our sphere of 
influence, and no amount of diplomatic 
protest has been able to affect the lot of 
the average Rumanian or Hungarian. 

The same frustration will be ours with 
multilateral agreements in the field of 
human rights. Helping others to reach 
our own level of respect for the individual 
citizen is a slow job, and the use of treaties 
as the means to effect it puts us in the 
position of backing the rabbit in the race 
of the tortoise and the hare. 


The Practical Problem 

There are, furthermore, some very prac- 
tical objections to the international con- 
vention as a means for advancing human 
rights. The preface to these articles quotes 
from the U.N. Charter to demonstrate 
the concern of the U.N. for the further- 
ance of human rights. One should cite in 
a parallel column another clause of the 
Charter which states that the Charter 
shall not authorize the United Nations 
“to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state... .” 

This unresolved ambiguity has already 
resulted in some of the most ticklish prob- 
lems the General Assembly has had_ to 
face; for example, apartheid in the Union 
of South Africa. International covenants 
would bring multiplication of such diffi- 
cullies when protests against violations 
began to circulate. It seems doubtful that 
the net result of such public protest would 
be to add to the observance of human 
rights the world around. It cannot be 
emphasized too often that observance 
comes with good will and will is a phe- 
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nomenon which depends upon local roots, 

Finally, there is the practical objection 
that discussions of human rights too often 
assume that there is a necessary identity 
of the individual’s rights and the common 
good. In a sense, the U.S. Civil War re- 
volved around this question, and _ the 
shadow of that experience is equally for- 
bidding in a world context. For example, 
few people today would publicly denounce 
the principle of  self-determination of 
peoples as a basic human right, but the 
appeal of the simple principle loses its 
force when applied in certain concrete 
settings. Suppose the people of Texas 
opted to a man to establish themselves as 
an independent state. Would this be self- 
determination of peoples or rebellion? 


A domestic or an international problem? 


Strategy for the Future 


To my mind, the time is not ripe for 
furthering human rights by covenant. 
The United Nations has succeeded in 
setting forth the ideal in the Declaration 
of Human Rights. In the ideal, the philo- 
sophical distinction between natural right 
and right-by-gift-of-government is not es- 
sential. In the ideal, the gap between 
promise and performance is a matter for 
each government’s conscience, not a mat- 
ter subject to international adjudication. 
In the ideal, the sensitive twilight zone 
between domestic and international con- 
cern is left undisturbed. But in a binding 
covenant these conditions are no longer 
maintained, yet the essential element in 
the advancement of human rights — the 
will to respect them — is not changed. 
Covenants are not the only means for 
the advanceinent of human rights through- 
out the world. In turning its back on cove- 
nants the United States is but giving up 
a tactic that seems far less promising in 
the year 1953 than it did in 1946, in favor 
of procedures that frankly recognize world 
differences. If this is retreat, it is strategic 
retreat only: adaptability is an old Amer- 
ican custom. Politics is the art of com- 
promise, but to establish human rights we 
must pursue the art of thinking together. 
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AAUW Observers Report 


Signs of a New Germany 


~ A cOLD November morning I am sit- 
ting here by the fireside in a lovely 
small drawing-room of Reid Hall in Paris, 
recalling my adventure-packed journey 
through West Germany as a guest of the 
Bonn Government —a privilege which 
came to me as a representative of AAUW. 
AsAAUW representative, I was assigned 
to the General Education Group and 
participated in the very interesting pro- 
gram of visits to German schools, con- 
ferences with the Ministers of Education 
in the various Laender of Germany, as 
well as the entertainment graciously prof- 
fered by government officials. I realize the 
futility of trying to encompass within the 
bounds of a brief article the facts and 
impressions garnered during the month 
of September 8 to October 6, and will try 
to confine my remarks in this brief report 
to the particular concerns and interests 
of our AAUW membership. 


Educational Trends — 

Some General Impressions 

Germany has made great strides since the 
close of the war in reconstructing its 
physical facilities for education. Anti- 
quated school buildings bombed to the 
ground during the last war have been re- 
placed by the most modern edifices. In 
many of the new elementary schools 
(Volksschulen) it was interesting to observe 
the first and second grade schoolrooms — 
not numbered, but designated by paint- 
ings and caricatures above the doors rep- 
resenting typical American nursery rhymes 
and fairy-tales in tribute to the United 


‘ 


States and in appreciation of the U. S. 


funds which have made possible the re- 
construction program. 

An admirable policy of German school 
reconstruction plan is the allocation of 2 
percent of the total building cost to deco- 
ration —a lovely piece of sculpture in 
the outside garden, a mural painting on 
the wall of the large entrance hall, or a 
beautiful mosaic tile. The free use of 
modern colors for schoolrooms and _hall- 
ways, with ceiling-to-floor glass windows 
with draw draperies, also exemplifies a 
new emphasis on the importance of artis- 
tic surroundings to the role of learning. 

Of course, in Germany as in the United 
States, there are schools which fall far 
short of accepted standards of adequate 
physical facilities. But in the reconstruc- 
tion of schools, Germany is not losing 
sight of the importance of modern heat- 
ing, lighting, and ventilation methods — 
as well as the artistic elements which pro- 
vide the necessary cultural backdrop for 
effective education. 

As to changes in the curriculum, the 
Ministers of Education throughout the 
geographical areas of West Germany 
(Laender) emphasized their attempt to 
include more social science and civics 
training in their school programs: through 
history, philosophy and the social sci- 
ences; by courses on civics and citizenship 
responsibility; and through participation 
in the new student government groups 
which are based on democratic methods of 
organization and operation. 

The actual change in the physical pat- 
tern of many of the schoolrooms in Ger- 
many, with the students seated around 
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tables and the teacher working with and 
among the students, reflects further the 
trend toward democratic methods. 

At the meeting of the Heidelberg 
Branch of the German Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, I learned that the pro- 
gressive young high school teachers wish 
to reduce the volume of material and 
“memorizable stuff” for the matrik exami- 
nation in all subjects, in order to include 
more political and social sciences and give 
the students more freedom of choice in 
their intellectual pursuits. 

Let me quote from a letter recently 
received from one of the young and 
promising German women in Heidelberg: 


Shortly after the second World War, half the 
teachers at German high schools (naturally 
I can only speak of my own Land — Baden) 
were more than fifty-five years old. They 
taught history more or less as they themselves 
had been taught. 

Their history was first of all German his- 
tory. The history of some important countries 
was never dealt with (nearly all non-European 
countries were excluded). On the whole, the 
teaching was very correct and efficient but the 
standpoint was too restricted, based on nation- 
alism. 

Now ... the older generation has given 
place to the younger one, thirty-five to forty- 
five years old, who in the majority do not like 
this nineteenth century nationalism. They 
want to find a new standpoint and new meth- 
ods. These younger teachers want to teach 
less German history and more of foreign na- 
tions in order to make the students under- 
stand that the German people are not the 
center of the world but only one nation among 
many others. 


Changing Status of German Women 


Although the opportunities for studying 
at German universities are the same for 
men and women, it is evident that women 
are not adequately recognized in the edu- 
rational field either as to rank or salary. 
For example, until very recently all prin- 
cipals of state-sponsored German high 
schools for girls have been men. In Heidel- 
berg I met one of the branch members 
who had just been appointed to one of 
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these vacant positions, following ener. 
getic support and endorsement by the 
university women. 

A paper published by the German Fed- 
eration (Deutscher Akademikerinnen 
Bund) on “The Development and Situa- 
tion of German Women Teaching at the 
Universities of Germany” indicates that 
only 8 percent of the university faculty 
women are properly paid and in a secure 
position. 

The present legal status of women in 
Germany is rather indefinite. Back in 1949 
the Basic Law of the Federal Republic of 
West Germany provided that “Men and 
women shall have equal rights.” And it 
was further provided in the Bonn Consti- 
tution that every law contradicting this 
fundamental basic law had to be changed 
by March 31, 1953. I am told that all the 
women’s organizations were eagerly pre- 
paring proposals for the new legislation 
which they hoped would be enacted. The 
DAB and the Association of Women 
Lawyers and Economists were especially 
interested in family law. 

At the very last moment the govern- 
ment is reported to have come out with 
new proposals under the influence of some 
special-interest groups, again giving men 
the right of ultimate decision in family 
matters. But fortunately, the proposals 
were never presented to the old Bunde- 
stag. The fatal deadline date, March 31, 
came and went with no new legislation, 
and the Basic Law is now valid in Ger- 
many, giving men and women equal 
rights. However, in the absence of govern- 
ing legislation, court decisions are depend- 
ent upon the ruling of the judge in each 
particular case. Women’s organizations in 
Germany are greatly concerned at the 
moment regarding the trend this legisla- 
tion is likely to follow in the new Bunde- 
stag. 

It is interesting to note that women 
‘andidates in the last election captured 
11 more seats in the German Bundestag 
than in 1949, and now hold 45 of the 509 
places. 

For the first time in German history 4 
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woman was granted the honor of opening 
the German Bundestag — on October 6, 
1953. Dr. Marie-Elizabeth Lueders of 
Berlin presided at the dramatic opening 
of the German Bundestag in the magnifi- 
cent new building of modern architecture. 
It was heartening to meet and be in- 
vited to the home of Dr. Ella Barowsky, 
president of the Berlin Branch, who is 
one of the few women in Germany to be 
elected to the post of Burgermeister. 


University Women in Germany 


Meetings in Munich, Freiburg, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Bonn, and Heidelberg with 
members of the German Federation of 
University Women, and a fortunate meet- 
ing with the national Council of the Ger- 
man Federation, were most pleasant and 
stimulating experiences. 

The German Federation is working 
very tenaciously on the status of women 
in Germany, encouraging German women 
to exercise their voting privileges, and 
promoting women in political and educa- 
tional administrative posts. 

The German university women ex- 
pressed enthusiastic hope for the New 
Germany and aspirations for a future 
where never again would there be the 
reversion to either the far Right or far 
Left. Naturally, the results of the politi- 
cal election were freely and frequently 
discussed everywhere we traveled in Ger- 
many, since we arrived in Bonn just two 
days after the overwhelming victory of 
Chancellor Adenauer. I was told by many 
German university women that the large 
vote of the women in the recent election 
was not only for Adenauer as a great 
leader but for the principles of Franco- 
German reconciliation and European un- 
ity: a unity to be applied to economics 
and politics as well as to the greatly 
needed unity in military defense. The 
German women with whom I spoke 
agreed with the viewpoints expressed by 
many educational and government lead- 
ers, Le., that Germany must rearm not 
48 a sovereign state or for nationalistic 
purposes, but only as a contribution to 
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the defense of the united European Com- 
munity. 

The opportunity to meet and talk with 
several former recipients of AAUW grants 
was a thrilling and heart-warming experi- 
ence. Their ardent enthusiasm and grati- 
tude for the privileges enjoyed on our 
American college campuses and the hos- 
pitality offered by AAUW members are 
testimonials which should reach every 
member of AAUW. 

The opportunity to represent the 
American Association of University 
Women in accepting the invitation of the 
Bonn Government for a month’s tour of 
Germany is a privilege for which I shall 
always be sincerely grateful. In expressing 
my deep appreciation to the Bonn Govy- 
ernment, I want at the same time to con- 
vey my heartfelt thanks to the American 
Association of University Women for 
the opportunity to serve as their repre- 
sentative on this stimulating assignment. 

Lityan M. AuspAuGH 
Past Vice-President, Northeast Central Region 


CARNATIONS IN BLUE VASE 


by Juanita S. McLaughlin 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, Branch 

























































































































































































































































































































































The U.N. Considers Apartheid 


Just a list of the meetings attended by the U.N. 
observer for the AAUW would fill this space. 
So instead of a report, we asked for ‘* whatever 
impressions are uppermost in your mind at the 
moment.”” Here our observer shares one of many 
illuminating experiences. 


Hor debate was in progress in the Ad 
the United Na- 
tions on the subject of The Treatment of 
the People of Indian Origin in the Union 
of South Africa. After several years of 
working at the problem, the General As- 
sembly last year appointed a Good Offices 
with South Africa, 
India, and Pakistan. But the South Afri- 
can Government have none of it 


Hoe Committee at 


Commission to meet 


would 
and the Commission brought in a report 
of “no progress.” 

The Indian delegate opened the debate 
with a bitter attack on the policies of the 
government of South Africa, which he said 
were becoming more repressive. Enforce 
ment of the Group Areas Act, he said, 
meant uprooting whole communities from 
their homes, confiscation of their 
property and their consequent ruin. Indi- 
ans also shared with the black population 
the consequences of all the other racial 
measures of the South African 
ment. 

Mr. G. P. Jooste, the representative of 
South Africa, replied with typical Dutch 
calm to what he called “the distorted pic- 
ture of the domestic affairs of South 
Africa which the delegate of India had 
presented in extravagant colors.” All this 
is purely a domestic affair, he maintained, 
and no concern of the United Nations. 
He referred to Article 2 of the Charter, 
which states that “Nothing contained in 
the present Charter shall authorize the 
United 
which are essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of any state. South 
Africa would deal with India and Pakis- 
tan alone, not at the United Nations. 
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with 


ri rer - 
govern 


Nations to intervene in matters 


No delegate to the United Nations likes 
discrimination. The obligations of the 
member states under the Charter to pro 
mote human rights and fundamental free 
doms are continually referred to in de 
bates. The delegates stand by this princi- 
ple even though their: countries have not 
yet been able to carry through completely 
in practice. Even those who agreed that 
this was a matter of domestic jurisdiction 
condemned the racial policies of South 
Africa. 

The representative of Ecuador related 
that a South American tennis player had 
been denied a visa by the Union of South 
Africa “half-caste,”’ 
and Prime Minister Malan had implied 
that the countries of South 


because he was a 
America had 
become “nations of half-castes’” because 
the principle of apartheid had not been 
applied. Ecuador thought in the present 
world there was no place for such state- 
ments as Mr. Malan’s. 

The delegate of Iraq suggested that the 
present members of the committee imag- 
ane themselves, delegates of sixty nations, 
would all 
take ship together,” he said, “but on ar- 


meeting in Johannesburg. “We 


have to be divided into 
categories. You, Mr. Chairman, would be 


rival we wi yuld 


separated from your secretary.” The com- 
mittee chairman is Dr. Urquia of El Salva- 
dor. ““And then,’ concluded the delegate 
of Iraq, ““whom would the distinguished 
the Union of South 
Africa invite to his cocktail party? Surely 
not Madame Pandit, the President of the 
General Assembly.” 

Mrs. Bolton for the United States said 
that our country knows something of this 
problem. But although we have imperfec- 
tions in our race relations, we believe we 


representative of 


are making progress. The seriousness of 
the South African situation is that it is 
worsening. 

At the United 
conscious of color. Men and women are 


Nations one is seldom 
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distinguished by the force of their per- 
sonality or the clarity of their ideas. But 
in this committee, color had become pain- 
fully important. Looking from the dele- 
gates of Liberia and Ethiopia through all 
the variations in the room, it was apparent 
that the policy of Mr. Jooste’s govern- 
ment had left him but one distinction 
that of being conspicuously white. 

The resolution as passed by the General 


Good Offices 
Commission and asked the Union of South 
Africa to refrain from putting into effect 
the Group Areas Act. While a number of 
countries abstained, 
United States 


resolution; only South Africa opposed. 


Assembly continued the 


forty two includ 


ing the voted for the 


BarBara Evans 
U. N. Observer for AAUW 


A Conference on Aging 


AAUW was a 
last summer's confer i cele 

ties for Mature Workers.” The « 
was sponsored by g 


li 


r, rence 
ernment departments, stat 


and national: ar msiness, educatio 


nal, welfare, 
und labor groups. The Dean of Women of Alb i 
( lege, M chigan, AAUW and 


ry ports he re tact and findin 7S that 


represented 
na top ( 


oly ga ning recog? fron asa major pr le m. 


DISTINCTIVE characteristic of Amer- 
A icans, it is said, is to attack a prob- 
lem by organizing themselves around it. 
In the Sixth Annual Conference on Aging, 
held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, July 8-10, 
1953, both participants and audience saw 
a graphic demonstration of this American 
approach. Coming from twenty-one states 
across the nation, the representatives of 
181 groups presented facts, examined new 
projects, argued controversial points, and 
compared progress. Doctors, psychiatrists, 
social workers from city, state, and na- 
tional levels, executives from four great 
departments of government, 


plus 


nu- 


merous “senior citizens”’ themselves and 


observers from many interested organi- 
zations, talked and listened for three days 
as they “organized around” the implica- 
tions of the aging American population. 
The Honorable Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, by her presence 
as banquet speaker as well as by her re- 


marks accented the importance and time- 


liness of the conference theme. We 
she stressed, assault the prejud ce 
age. The emphasis must be on capa 
not incapacity. 

The University of Michigan, 
stitution, through its distinguished Diy 
of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment, presented each reg 


host in- 
sion of Gerontology 


istrant with a special comp lation of per 
tinent facts contributing to the conferenc 
theme, “Earning Opportunities for Ma- 


ture Workers.’ A few of thes« 
1. The U 


the increase in the number and proportion ol 


Ss. population is aging: sine 
persons 45 years and older has exceed 
of younger age groups. Averag« 
L949 
1900. Bee; 


is Increasing; it was 68 in 
of about 20 years since 
increasing longevity (women now 
by better than 5 vears), women 

older will outnumber men of the 


By 1975 the increases may be almo 


2. About one-third of the labor force is 

made up of persons 45 and over. For wom 
there is’ an upward trend among the gro 
15-64, 


and over. 


aged little change among women 65 


2 


3. A continued widening of the 
total-life 
likely. Decisions, in coming decades, 


gap hetwer 


working-life span and span seem 
as to the 
disposition of the later years ol life between 
retirement and continued productive activity 
will have important repercussions on the size 
of labor force, national income, and standards 


of living. 
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4. Employers tend to retain older workers al 
ready on payrolls, but many apply strict age 
limits in hiring new workers, with a prevalence 
of “below age 35” in the hiring of women. 


5. In 1950 half of the 
no money income. About 82 percent ol those 


received less than $1,000. 


women 65 and over had 


with income 


6. Of the 5 million persons receiving old-ag 


and survivors’ insurance benefits at the end of 
December, 1952, 3.8 million were persons aged 
65 and over, representing about 40 percent of 
the aged 


employment. The average benefit to one re 


population with no income from 
tired worker without dependents was $47.25 
to retired couples, €81.50; to aged 


S40.65. 


monthly; 


widows, Later the conference heard 
that there is a 25 percent increase in widows 
in the last ten years; from another source, 
that the average age of widows at the present 


time is 51.) 


Over and over a few points were em 
phasized by different speakers. The aging 
must not be thought of as a group; each 
individual and 


person is an individuals 


will show greal differences. Age is not 
chronological. The depression philosophy 
of the thirties which rapidly pushed aside 
older workers to make jobs for the young 
must now give way to the new philosophy 
of the fifties: 


must be planned for, to insure his phy | 


that is, the aging worker 


cal well-being, his mental health, and his 
He is 


an unappreciated source of labor supply; 


maximum contribution to society. 


his experience and wisdom, a valuable 


commodity. As older workers increase 


both in numbers and in age they also 
represent a new and comparatively unde 
veloped market. Most speakers felt the 
retirement 


strict age of sixty-five should 


be abolished or raised by several» years; 
there Was, however, disagreement on this. 

The liabilities and assets of the aging 
worker, his health, retraining programs, 
the effects of employing the aging on 


the 
unions in aiding the retired 


pension and insurance programs, 
work of the 
workers, and many other topics brough 
lively discussion. Emphasis was placed on 
the fact that the 


aging is dangerous as the problem is a 


generalization about 
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changing one: for example, the number of 


older women workers is increasing, the 
possessed by the 


both the 
types of 


amount of education 
older group is increasing, and 
the 


work experience ure changing. 


cultural background and 
As the conference advanced, all felt a 
typically the 


cooperative analysis of the problems and 


American exhilaration in 


the give-and-take between experts and 


audience. 
strong emphasis 


the 
“citizen 


placed on 
the 
to the prob 


Was 


‘grass roots” approach 
shirt slec ves” 


the 
should study 


approach 
Keach 


its own people; if 


lems of aging. community 
should 
not isolate the aged, but should integrate 
them with the whole group. They should 


be consulted about 


their needs and de 


sires. They should not be permitted to 
retire too early from community service, 
as they can make a real contribution in 
many volunteer civic activities. Civil de 
fense activities were cited as offering a 
Martin Gum 
pert, distinguished geriatrician and editor 
of the Life 


phasized the importance of work, calling 


real need for workers. Dr 


magazine lime Living, el 


it “the miracle drug’? which gives mean 
ifg to life and strength to the body even 
though it fatigues. 

What should be the part of AAUW in 
all this? For an organization of educated, 
with 
the welfare and status of women the an 
The “grass 
long-time tested 
AAUW, both for fact-finding 


and for resultant action. The organiza 


forward looking women concerned 


swer seems unmistakable. 


roots”’ 


approach is a 
method of 


tion therefore might well explore areas of 


special study and areas of cooperation 
with other groups interested in this highly 
significant but searcely understood trend 
of modern life. 


Bernard Ba 


this age 


forget 
that 
population may have consequences dur- 


One cannot easily 


ruch’s statement shift in 
ing the second half of the twentieth cen 
tury of greater influence on our culture 


than the discovery of atomic power. 


AupDREY WILDER 








books, 
books, 
books 


from the fellows’ shelf 


JECENTLY the fellowship office sent a 
’ double post card to all fellows who 
have held AAUW awards, asking that 
they fill in the requested information and 
return it to the AAUW > Headquarters. 
Day after day the post cards have been 
coming in, filled with notes of papers 
published in learned journals, positions 
held, grants and honors received. They 
give evidence of continuing and highly 
productive work. 

But it must be admitted that the fel 
lowship otfice has a strong sense of frus 
tration in the face of the lists of papers 
published and, to be truthful, of the 
papers themselves as they are sent to us 
Many of them, with their mathematical, 
chemical, and physical equations, we 
simply don't know enough Lo read. One 
look and we admit defeat. 

On the other hand, many of the fellows’ 
books are not only available to all, but 
of interest to all. Some of these are more 
difficult than others for the lay reader, 
but all are rewarding. Strictly a lay reader 
ourselves, we took a number of the books 
off the shelf in the fellowship office last 
summer and read them. Though not pre- 
cisely in the category of hammock read- 
ing, they were mentally stimulating, and 
we urge you to write to the publishers for 
copies. The short comments that follow 
do not begin to cover the field of books 
by AAUW fellows, but represent those 
fairly recent editions that made up that 
summer reading. 





A small critical study, Katherine Mans- 
field, is perhaps of the most general inter- 
est. It was written by Sylvia Berkman, 
who held the Marion Talbot Fellowship 
in 1950-51 and who teaches at Well sley. 
Her book was written before she held our 
fellowship, but the AAUW is entitled to 
feel a special measure of interest in any- 
thing she has written. 

For anyone who has ver Oy ned a book 
of Katherine Mansfield’s 


short stories, her Journal, or the volumes 


whether her 


of her letters which tear the reader emo 
tionally as life appre ared to do their writer 

this book 1s a fascinating experience 
The charm and insight with which Kath 
erine) Mansfield) brushed almost every 
sentence she wrote carry over into this 
critical study. Yet Miss Berkman seems 
to see both the pe rsonality and the work 
of this author dispassionately, how each 
affected the other to the end of affecting 
the “broad stream of developm« nt of the 


modern short story.” She writes: 


From the emotional content of Miss Mans 
field’s stories, the attitude toward life acquired 
through adult insight and experience, emerge 
a few persisting themes, basically unchanged. 

these themes are essentially those of the 
writers of her generation: preoccupation with 
loneliness and frustration and sexual malad 
justment, with purposeless suffering, with the 
falseness, ostentation and sterility of motlern 
sophisticated life, with the denial of emotional 
fulfillment to all classes of men. 


Katherine Mansfield herself seems to 
come through in this short critical biogra 
phy more clearly than she does in the 
clouded writing of her husband, in part 
because of Miss Berkman’s dispassionate 
attitude, and because she places her sub 


ject on the strength of her work alone: 


Historically, Miss Mansfield’s position in lit 
erature though minor, is secure... it may 
not be arbitrary to single out as standing at 
the head of the broad stream of development 
in the modern short story Miss Mansfield and 
the Joyce of the Dubliners. 


Miss Berkman’s book, as would be 


evident to anyone who reads it, is a prelude 
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and preparation for the book on which 


she worked in England and France while 


on our fellowship, which will be a study 
of the short story between two wars. 


Dickens and Ellen Ternan 


Ada Nisbet, in the preface to her book, 
Dickens and Ellen Ternan, published by 
the University of California Press, writes: 
My grateful thanks for the American Associa- 
Women... their 


support... of my work in the 
field of Anglo-American 


supported, however unwittingly, this fledgling 


tion of | niversity . who, by 
PenCcrous 


relations, have also 


by-product. 


This is a monograph on a subject of which 
the public in Dickens’ day had got wind, 
but which it firmly refused to believe: his 
love for young Ellen Ternan. Miss Nisbet 
makes no attempt to do a critical or in- 
deed 


Dickens. Instead she has assembled facts 


much of a biographical study of 
to fill a gap which has existed for many 
years, and for her carefully authenticated 
work current and future biographers will 
be grateful. 

But while this book is primarily one of 
careful research, the picture of the tor- 
tured and = conscience-ridden Dickens, 
from whom many of his Victorian friends 
turned in disgust, comes through to ap- 
peak to the understanding of the modern 
reader. Miss Nisbet, who took her degrees 
at the University of California, held the 
May Treat 
by the 
1945-46. 


Morrison Fellowship, given 


California State Division, in 


The Amiable 


futocrat 


The Amiable Autocrat, a biography of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Henry Schuman, was written in part 
when Eleanor M. Tilton held the Fellow- 
Crusade National Fellowship in 
1942-43. Her study of Dr. 
readable, important in its contribution to 


published by 


ship 


Holmes is 


the history of American literature, and 
reveals Holmes’ courage in medical mat- 
ters and his almost uncontrollable desire 


to indulge his gift for public speaking, 
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not to mention the knack for writing 
pleasing verses. An eager, indefatigable 
little man, he seems somehow sad, for as 
one reads this biography it becomes clear 
that no matter how much the public 
idolized him, he knew himself to be a 
minor writer — though he longed to be 


a major one. 


The Riddle of Emily Dickinson 
The Riddle of Emily Dickinson, written by 


Rebecca Patterson and published by 
Houghton Mifflin, has to remain just that 
a riddle to the 


untutored reader. 


Mrs. Patterson has made a remarkable 
guess as to the reasons why Kil Dick 
inson became a recluse at the age of 


thirty-one. Whether later students will 
substantiate or negate that guess, only a 
the field 


reading the book is, in any 


scholar in would dare to say. 
Provocative 
case, and it makes a lively addition to 
the effort to piece together the puzzles 
surrounding that enigmatic woman and 
major American poet. Mrs. Patterson 
held the Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship 
given by the Texas Division, — most ap- 
propriately, since she did both her grad- 
uate and postgraduate work at the Uni- 


Versity of ‘Texas. 


Divided Image; Spires of Form 

Literature is the field of two other books: 
Divided Image and Spires of Form. Mar- 
garet Rudd, who wrote the first, a study 
of Wilham Blake and W. B. Yeats, was 
the Martha Catching Enochs Fellow in 
1950-51, and received an unused half of 
the McHale Fellowship the next summer. 
These awards were to enable her to finish 
work for her Ph.D. in aesthetics at the 
University of Reading, in England. (Her 
Bryn 
Mawr.) Divided Image is her scarcely re 


undergraduate work was done at 


touched dissertation, which the English 
Routledge Paul 
have just brought out. It is a study “in 
depth” of Yeats and Blake on all levels: 


mystical, 


publishers and Kegan 


religious, psychological, and 
literary. Not easy going, but important 


to anyone interested in either poet. 





sh 
ul 


in 
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BOOKS FROM THE 


Spires of Form is also a study of aesthet- 
ics, relating Emerson’s ideas on art and 
literature to his philosophical concepts. 
It will reward anyone willing to slow his 
pace to the concentration needed. Har- 
vard University Press published this in 
1951, two years after the author, Vivian 
Hlopkins, who took her Ph.D. at Mich 
igan, had held the Vassie James Hill 
lellowship. Here is an extract from one 
of Miss Hopkins’ reports while she was 
doing her research for the book: 


This fall, while I had my car here and while the 
(Antiquarian Society was open, I went over to 
(Concord on week ends to go through the books 
in Emerson's library. Only a few of the books 
have been moved to Houghton; the majority 
of them still remain in Concord . . . Emer 
son made notes in the backs of the books that 
he studied most attentively, and frequently 
made marginal notes as well. I have now fin 
ished my progress through his library in which 
much useful material has been discovered. | 
feel also that I know my way about in Emer 
son's mind better than before. It’s an inspira 
tion to work in Concord, particularly in the 
Kmerson House, where one feels very close to 


Emerson himself. 


Lord Acton, and 1859 


Decidedly out of the field of the literary 
per se) are three other books included 
in our pile: Lord Acton, The Makah In 
dians, and Stars in the Making. Lord 
{tcton, A Study in Conscience and Politics. 
was written by Gertrude Himmelfarb, 
Alice Free man Palmer Fellow for 1951-52, 
and published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press This, like Mrs. Himmelfarb’s 
edition of Acton’s essays, was published 
before she received our award. Her biog 
raphy of Acton (“power corrupts, abso 
ltule power corrupts absolutely *) is rich, 
solid, informative reading. She herself 
says it is a “biography of ideas” rather 
than of a man, since no other type would 
be fitting for a man whose for-the-most- 
part-unwritten ideas have had such an 
iunpact on the world; and who, himself, 
was a prophet for our generation. The 
Vew York Times said: “Her brilliant 


FELLOWS SHELF 


study of an unusual thinker ts a first-rate 
contribution to intellectual history and 
to an understanding of modern man and 
society.” 

On our fellowship, Mrs. Himmelfarb 
worked on material f rr he r snew hook, 
1859, which she calls “a study ... in 
the drama of ideas.” In the year which 
she picked for her study there appeared 
(to quote Mrs. Himmelfarb 


three great documents of modern times 
Charles Darwin’s Origin of S; es, John Stu 
art Mill’s work on Liberty and Ka Marx 
('r tique of Political Economy his is the 
kind of question to which I add myself 


To what cosmology were men committed br 
fore Darwin’s Theory of Evolution burst up 

a shocked world? What vision of human 
community did men have before Mill and 
Marx shattered their illusions? How did men 
receive the disquieting revelations thrust be 
fore them’? And to what extent were the au 
thors of the new doctrines themselves aware 


of the revolutionary character of their ide 


Anyone who has read the remarkabl 
biography Lord {fcton will be eager t 


read 1859 when it appear 


The Makah Indians 


Next we are transported to an outpost of 
the United States, on the tip of th 
Olympic Peninsula in Washington. Mar 
garet Colson, who graduated from the 
University of Minnesota (which published 
her book) is now a senior lecturer in social 
anthropology at England’s University of 
Manchester. Previously she was director 
of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute in 
Northern Rhodesia in Africa, and before 
that she lived with an Indian tribe at 
Neah Bay in Washington, her study and 
research made possible by the Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship (1942-45 

The material she collected at that tiny 
became her Ph.D. thesis and now, with a 
few changes, has been published as a 
book: The Makah In rans. As “a re sult ol 
her year among them, Dr. Colson is abl 
to describe their lives, customs, laws, and 
habits as well as anyone not a Makah 
could do. This is to be read, not only for 
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the light any revelation of mores differ- 
ent from our own always throws on our 
own ways, but also for the insight it gives 
into our successive philosophies in han 
dling (and mishandling) the problem of 
the American Indian. 


Stars in the Making 


From the vexing problems of man’s rela 
Making 


sweep of the 


tionships to man, Stars in. the 
draws us into the broad 
of the 


Gaposchkin, the author, is one of this 


story universe. Cecilia Payne 
country’s leading astronomers. Since hold- 


ing the Rose Sidgwick 
1924-25 
Harvard Observatory, 
Phillips Astronomer. Stars in the Making, 


Harvard 


nouncement, is the first book to present 


Fellowship in 


she has carried on research at 


where she is now 
Press an 


Says the { niversity 


for the reader-at-large the story of the 


universe the fu- 


IS Nnoving as re 


its present state and 
ture toward which it 
through the great advances in 
in the last 


nol il hook for helt reading, but In these 


vealed 
astronomy two decades. It is 
pages even the reader-at-large who stumbles 
over phrases such as “temperature lines” 
catches something 
that 


SCIENnCe. 


or “mass luminosity” 
of the 


rey ealed 


tremendous drama is being 


through 


the great parade of stars 


modern with 


as characters. 


THE MAGI by M 
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Dr. Payne-Gaposchkin’s unfolding of the 
story of the birth and death of the stars 
scientific 
feel 


stretch to comprehend even a fraction of 


is at once and exciting and 


poetic; one can ones imagination 
the mysteries of the starry heavens which 
the 


how deciphered. 


astronomer’s patient research has 


{ Book about God 


The latest of our fellows’ books is so new 
that we have not vel secured a copy, but 
that Florence M. 
Fitch’s other religious books will welcome 
A Book about God. It follows three earlier 
works all published by Lothrop, Lee and 
Shephard) that 


children and adults insight 


we know readers of 


have given thousands of 
the re 
ligious faiths of others. These three beau 
tiful volumes One God, Their Search for 
God, and Allah, the God of Islam 


sympathetic and sensitive interpretations 


into 


five 
of the major faiths in America, ways of 
\loslem life 
and worship. .4 Book about God is written 
for children of all faiths. 

Dr. Fitch was for many years professor 
of Bibheal at Oberlin College. 
The fellowship which she held in 1902-03 
erabled her to 

siblical 


worship in the Orient, and 


literature 


study philosophy and 


literature at Berlin University. 


I’. G. S. 





News for Consumers 


{AUW 


standards . 


has always been interested in consume 
this issue of the JouRNAL 
are pleased ts be able to present two articles or 
{AU W members. Mrs. 

Veu Yor State : / 

{AUW repre 


Sta? dard. 


and in 


standards to 
( ope, 
and an 
the American 
the new rayon and acetate standard a 
(SA. Then Dr. Persia Camy 
bell, assistant professor in e cs at Queens 
( ollege, New York, re ports for the Sor 


Commute € a summary 


ce ntl / de ve lope dat 


al Studies 


if facts and f qures about 
compulsory grade labeling of 

AAUW convention last June 

Legislative Program Dr. Can 

omine ndations fron the 


action. 


Standards for Rayon 


29 


i 


Fabrics — 


L.22, one of the most recent developments 
in the field of standards, may bring about 
a revolutionary 

ing habits of the 


mum 


change in the purchas 
country. \ set of 
standards for 


mini 

L22 
the Ameri 
April 1953. 
\s a guide to better buying, its success 
the end 


ravon fabrics, 
was preset nted to the public by 
can Standards Association in 
or failure will depend on vou 
use consumer. 

L.22 is only one of thousands of stand 
ards developed under the auspices of the 
American Standards Association, an or- 
ganization in which AAUW has partici 
pated actively since 1937. Standards have 
made life simpler for us in ways so basic 
and obvious that we are often unaware 
of their existence. Working with the ASA 
is one of the ways in which AAUW has 
recognized the importance of the move- 


ment for standards a movement which 


has given the American consumer lower 


prices, better quality, increased safety, 


greater availability, and prompt exchange 
and repair service. 

If standards sound new and unfamiliar 
as an end-use consider 
that 


measuring 


to you 


consumer, 
for a moment a standard 1s nothing 
defi 
identification 1) 


spite advertisers’ claims for the 


more than a device, a 


nition, a means of 
“ giant 
pound ”’ or the * supercolossal hive pound 
7 that 
each pound of any thing vou buy will Con 


thanks to 


sIze, you can he quite confident 


tain the usual sixteen ounces 

established standards 
Perhaps the most dramatic « xample of 

the usefulness of standards comes in wat 


time, when standardization become 


can 
a requisite for survival. Armies have paid 
dearly, in lives and money, because am 


munition did not fit guns, because of a 
lack of interchangeable parts for radios, 
Authorities 
that because of lack of standards we 


600 World 


shipping abroad extra screws, 


tanks, and planes estimate 
spent 


War II 


nuts, 


million dollars in 
and 
bolts as spare parts. 

It was after the first World War, in 
1918, that five of the country’s leading 
engineering societies joined with the War, 
Navy, Departments in 
founding the American Standards Associ 
for the 
‘Today ASA 
technical trade 


COTHL Panes , 


and Commerce 


ation as a central clearing house 
development of standards. 
over LOO 
and 2,000 
£000 


comprises and 


societies private 


more 


than technical 


experts are 
now serving on committees which are de 
veloping and revising American stand 
1,300 standards are in 
daily use due to the Association’s efforts 


ranging from traffic signals and safety 


ards; and over 
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specifications for circus tents to the carat 
content of gold jewelry and gear sizes. 

L22, setting forth standards for rayon 
fabrics, is a good example of the problems 
involved in establishing standards, and 
how the American Standards Association 
meets them. 

lave you ever bought draperies that 
lost their bright colors too soon from sun 
fading? Have you ever washed a favorite 
dress and then found that it had shrunk 
beyond repair? Have you ever wondered 
where you could find another rayon blouse 
like that one you bought last summer 
the one that washed so beautifully and 
always looked so fresh? Have you ever 
puzzled over whether a garment should 
be washed or dry cleaned? 

‘These are everyday problems for the 
wornen who buy fabrics for themselves, 
their homes, and their families. Today 
the textile industry offers a vast and ex 
citing array of natural as well as man- 
made fibers and blends. By applying any 
of several hundred finishes, fabrics are 
given special properties such as crease 
resistance, mildew resistance, color fast 


ness, or lintlessness. It would certainly 
seem that there must be a fabric to satisfy 
almost any set of requirements. However, 
two problems arise: the consumer does 
not always know what she wants or how 


to describe it; and it is virtually impossi- 


ble, even for the expert, to predict the 


performance of a piece of material or 
textile article by casual inspection. 

The picture is further complicated by 
the fact that a piece of material passes 
through many hands before it reaches us. 
It goes from producer to spinner to weaver 


to dyer to converter to cutter before 


it ends up on the retail counter. Until 
recently, there has been no common, sim- 
ple, understandable language that every- 
one could use. The solution to many of 
these problems lies in a set of documents 
Re- 
quirements for Rayon and Acetate Fabrics 


— known more simply as L22. 


called American Standard Minimum 


L22 is aimed directly at the end-use 
1949 the National Retail 


consumer. In 


LOO 


Dry Goods Association, an organization 
of 8,000 department stores and retail out- 
the American Standards As 


sociation to establish a committee to set 


let S, asked 


up minimum requirements for rayons (de 
fined as any fabric containing at least 50 
percent rayon or acetate) for the benefit 
of retail buyers. The seventy-four mem 
bers of the committee represented every 
group that could possibly have an interest 
in such a standard — from the people 
who make the original fiber right down 
the line to the consumer. 


NRDGA asked 


Corporation to make available to the com 


the American Viscose 
mittee the data on performance specifi- 
test 
Crown ‘Tested Plan, in which more than 


cations and methods used in its 
a hundred converters and finishers partici 
pated. The Corporation generously com- 
plied. With the Plan data as a beginning, 
the committee established minimum per- 
formance specifications for fifty-one con- 
sumer end-uses, including underwear, 
suits, raincoats, umbrellas, handkerchiefs, 
curtains, table linens, and blankets. The 
specifications covered such characteristics 
breaking 
flammability, and 


as shrinkage, bursting and 


strength of fabrics, 
colorfastness to atmospheric fading, per- 
dry cleaning, and 
test 


used to determine whether the specifi- 


spiration, laundering, 


sunlight. Thirty-one methods are 
cations have been met. 

Emphasis was placed on serviceability 
rather than fiber content. The breaking 
strength of women’s woven suiting, for 
example, should be 50 pounds when dry, 
25 pounds when wet. But knitted bathing 
suit fabrics require a bursting strength 
of 50 pounds when wet, while a woven 
window curtain needs a wet breaking 
strength of only 8 pounds. 

Frequently a good garment is ruined 
because, through lack of information, the 
wrong cleaning procedure is applied. The 
committee has recommended that goods be 
divided into three classifications: Wash- 
Washable at Hand Temperature; 
and Dry Cleanable. Tags and permanent 


labels identifying 


able: 


these classifications 











NEWS 


would be distinguished as follows: Green 
for washable up to 160°; 
Amber up to 105°; Red 


must be dry cleaned. 


materials 
washable 


Such specific, permanent labeling would 
replace the vague and confusing labels 
so often found on garments today. One 
particular tag which came to the writer’s 
attention last summer said on one side 
*‘Unconditionally Washable.’ On the re- 
verse was the familiar “Best results will 
be obtained if this garment is washed by 
hand in lukewarm water with mild suds.” 

The standards were drafted voluntarily, 
and their application is also a voluntary 
matter. It is that 
should apply to every article produced 
by the industry or distributed by the 
retailer. Many articles may be consider- 


not intended they 


ably better than the minimum require- 
ments provided in the standard. Naturally 
the producer of such an article is free to 
indicate which characteristics exceed the 
minimum requirements. 

Any manufacturer or distributor who 
wishes to identify his product with the 
(merican Standard on his 
own responsibility, or he may contract 


may do so 
with a certifying agency which will be 
responsible for the correctness of the facts. 
Unquestionably, the interest shown by 
their consumers will guide both retailers 
and manufacturers in determining how 
far they will go in labeling fabrics and 
that retail 
Unfortunately, consumers are not articu- 


garments are sold in stores. 
late as a group. The development of L22 
was not in response to consumer demand; 
it came into being under the sponsorship 
of a retailing association. 

It now remains for the buying public 
will be the 
valuable buying guide it can be, or just 


to demonstrate whether L22 


so much printed paper. It is up to you, 
the consumer, to develop the habit of 
looking and asking for tags and labels 
indicating conformance to L22 and specific 
cleaning instructions. If your buyer or 
store executive needs introductory infor- 
mation on the subject, you might present 
him with a very readable little pamphlet, 


FOR 








CONSUMERS 
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22— Your Key to Better Textiles,” 
which may be obtained from the American 
Standards Association, Inc., 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, for ten cents. Your 
retailer can also purchase a complete set 
of rayon standards from the same address. 

One out of every six yards of material 
produced in this country falls within the 
rayon definition of the standard. But as 
L22 is based on performance rather than 
fiber content, the groundwork for expand- 
ing standards to other fibers has been 


laid. the 


consumer, 


Progress now waits on you, 


— Marrna Corr 


Grade Labeling for Meat 


At the 1953 convention under Legislative 
Program item 3a, the delegates voted to 
extend the existing program of support 
for standards of quality by the addition 
of: “including active support of any leg 
islation directed toward a compulsory 
uniform federal system of grade labeling 
for meat.” 

Grade labeling is the identification of 
meat according to degrees of quality on 
a rating basis — prime, choice, good, com- 
mercial, utility. The identification is by 
ribbon grading, running lengthwise. This 
is not to be confused with inspection of 


meat to not it 


round in 
spection stamp). It is very difficult for 
consumers to identify 


whether or 
comes from a healthy animal 


determine 


quality in meat 
without some grading system, and quality 
identification is necessary for proper prep 
aration and satisfactory use. 

Since 1926 the Federal Government has 
had permissive power to establish grades 
and mark meat according to these grades 
on the request of any financially interested 
party. This is done on a fee-for-service 
basis, the cost of service being at the rate 
of $3.60 an hour for time of the grader. 
Under reasonable conditions in one hour 
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he can grade about 30,000 pounds of 
meat. (For small slaughterers the cost 
might not be so negligible as these figures 
indicate.) 

Official grades have been set up for 


National 


gional supervisors of the official graders 


beef, lamb, and veal. and re- 
operate to ensure that the grading will be 
as uniform as possible on the basis of gov- 
ernment specifications made as_ precise 
as possible, after consultation with all 
interests involved. 

During price control under OPA and 
OPS, grading of all fresh meat became 
compulsory as essential for effective price 
control and to prevent upgrading (selling 
of low grades at high grade prices). Com 
this 


year when price control came to an end. 


pulsory grading terminated early 


Some has 


government grading con- 
tinued on a voluntary basis, a recent esti 
mate being 50 percent of beef production, 
one-third of and 20 


veal. (A higher percentage of 


lamb, percent of 
the 


qualities is graded.) This continuance of 


top 


some grading is due in part to the large 
chains, which choose to buy their meat 
from the packers by government grade, 
though the four large packers, who con- 
trol 70 percent of the supply, want to 
promote their private brands based on 
their own private specifications and grad- 
ing systems. Some of the smaller packers 
support government grading. 

In three cities Seattle, Washington; 
Utah; Miami, Florida 


local ordinances require that meat sold 


Ogden, and 
at retail be sold by federal grades. 

So far as we know, there are no legisla- 
tive proposals now being made for an ex- 
tension of compulsory grading. In view 
of this situation the following suggestions 
have been made by the Social Studies 
Committee in accord with convention 
action. 


Interested branches might study the 
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status of meat inspection for health and 
sanitary conditions particularly with res- 
pect to local slaughtering. The federal 
grading service will not establish grades 
without health inspection; and meat grad 
ing, whether voluntary or compulsory, 
can best be done on the basis of federal 
specifications by federal graders. 

AAUW branches in the three cities in 
which compulsory grading exists may 
wish to study their grading ordinances to 


discover the extent of coverage, adequacy 


of enforcement number of 
grades sold in stores of different kinds, 


price differentials between grades, and 


machinery, 


the attitude of consumers to grading. A 
full knowledge of the actual operation of 
these ordinances would be helpful. 

In the same fashion any state division 
which desires to do so might encourage 
its branches to begin by studying their 
existing local situations with respect both 
to meat inspection and grading and the 
extent of public interest in any manda- 
tory standards. With respect to grading, 
branches might try to find out what pro- 
portion of meat sells under government 
grades, the kinds of stores that 
government graded meats, the number of 
grades carried, and the price range be- 


carry 


tween grades. 

There is a general impression that most 
consumers are not aware of the signif 
icance of grading. Whether or not this is 
true there is room here for a consumer 
education program. If there is sufficient 
pressure from consumers the present sys- 
tem of voluntary grading will be more 
widely extended at negligible cost; and 
information local 
the their individual 
areas will help AAUW play a more intelli- 
gent role should legislation for compul- 


gathered by branches 


as to situation in 


sory meat grading be introduced. 


Prersta CAMPBELL 








FELLOWSHIPS — 
YESTERDAY 
TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


From an address at the June 1953 
AAUW convention, by Dorothy B. 


Atkinson Rood, Chairman, Fellowship 
Endowment Committee, 1929-41 


“Fellowships” has been a magic word 
in the A AUW vocabulary. Let us review 
briefly our fellowship program, looking 
at its two periods the early one of 37 
vears, 1890 to 1927; the second one of 
26 vears, 1927 to 1953. 

Kirst, the early period. In 1890 the 
first fellowship was awarded. Our Associ- 
ation was only nine years old. That first 
fellowship was a European one and was 
awarded to Louisa Holman Richardson, 
a classical scholar who went to Cambridge 
University to study. The stipend of $500, 
a most generous sum for those days, was 
contributed by the small group of mem- 
bers. I suspect that $500 then was equal 
to at least $2500 today. 

With that first fellowship four principles 
were established: 

Providing opportunity for the woman of 
distinction 

Members contributing to the stipend 

Fostering international interest 


Giving an adequate stipend 


Our early organization grew slowly. 
New branches were added but there were 
no central organization, no unified pro- 
gram, no funds to promote a program; 
everything achieved was done through 
volunteer effort. For twenty-five years 
the fellowship program struggled; but 
there was never a year in which at least 
one fellowship was not awarded. Stipends 
were provided by contributions of a few 





people intensely interested in the cause, 
from memorial funds raised for favorite 
teachers, and from bequests. But the 
general membership contributed little. 

In the twenty-nine years from 1890 
to 1919, only fifty-two fellowships were 
awarded from funds raised through the 
Association, an average of approximately 
1.8 a year. In 1919 the convention voted 
to raise membership dues from $1.00 to 
$2.00 and to take 50 cents for fellow ships. 
Two vears later that was cut to 25 cents. 
This sum provided more fellowships, al- 
though with a membership of less than 
20,000 it did not provide many. 

At this same time in the newly organ- 
ized International Federation of Univers- 
ity Women, much consideration was given 
to this same need. In fact, the IFUW 
considered international fellowships the 
greatest contribution that could be made; 
and, equally important, it felt that work 
for such a project would be a concrete 
way to bring the component parts of the 
Federation together. Consequently in Oslo, 
at the 1924 International Conference, 
under the leadership of Dean Virginia 
Gildersleeve, Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, and 
Dr. Westerdyk of Holland, an inter 
national fellowship program was launched. 
I am sure many of you remember hearing 
Miss Gildersleeve in her eloquent way 
tell of a memorable night in Oslo when 
lights shone across the harbor, lights 
which she always called the “lamps of 
international understanding that would 
be fed with the oil of international 
fellowships.” 


{ Fellowship Crusade Is Launched 


At the next national meeting in Washing- 
ton, in the spring of 1927, the AAUW 
voted to raise a million dollars for fellow 
ships. That vote required both vision and 
courage. Imagine the Association of those 
days, — a membership of 27,000, no uni- 
fied program, only half the states organ- 
ized as state divisions, a very limited 
budget, and a new clubhouse the success- 
ful operation of which was still uncertain. 
This clubhouse, bought in 1922, had had 
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several years of financial difficulties. Fi- 
nally the only way it could be saved was 
$14.00 national 
member. These payments had just been 
completed, and the remarkable thing was 
that all assessments were paid. But the 
verdict to be 
ments and no more money-raising.” 

So, thirty-seven years after 1890, a Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund was launched 


to assess branches per 


seemed “no more 


asSCSS- 


and we enter our second period of 
fellowship history. 

Immediately, an Advisory Committee 
was formed, with Virginia Gildersleeve 
as chairman. Emma Gunther, on leave 
from Teachers College, Columbia, was 
sent into the field to talk fellowships. She 
sold the idea but made no attempt to set 
up a plan of operation. 

Now, please pardon me for being per- 
minutes. In 1929, after 
serving as chairman of the special project 
the Northwest Central Region 
had launched enthusiastically for fellow- 
ships, I was elected Vice-President of the 
Association. President Woolley asked me 
to be chairman of the national Fellowship 
Funds Committee. It 


branches were eager for guidance, ready 


sonal for a few 


which 


was obvious that 


to organize, and there seemed no one else 
willing to undertake the task. So I 
accepted. 

Immediately a plan of unit organization 
was set up—each unit consisting of a 
large branch, a state, or group of states. 
Each unit determined its own goal, 
$30,000, or $40,000; determined whether 
its fellowship should be national or inter- 
national; and named its own fellowship. 

The next five years were exciting pio- 
neer ones. There was no fellewship secre- 
tary at Headquarters nor any funds to 


National 


about 29,000 and the 25 cents per member 


secure one. membership was 
from dues was used for stipends. So the 
direction of the fellowship program cen- 
tered in Minneapolis. My husband con- 
tributed his half 


time to our cause and she, Ruth Johnson, 


secretary for almost 


really served as the first secretary of the 
Fellowship Committee. The Regional Di- 
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rectors became the Fellowship Committee. 
They helped formulate policies and carried 
the message back to their regions. With- 
out their enthusiastic support the fellow- 
ship program would never have developed 
as quickly. A very personal feeling de- 
veloped among all unit, state, and branch 
We called the The 


Fellowship Crusade. 


chairmen. program 
New Goals 


By 1934 the work of the 


Committee had outgrown my desk and 


Fellowship 


office in Minneapolis; but, more important, 
it belonged at AAUW Headquarters. The 
slogan we had adopted, “Fellowships 
the symbol of growth and strength in our 
Association”’ was proving its truth. Ruth 
Tryon, who was editor of the Journal, 
agreed to give part time as fellowship 
secretary. Then the program moved more 
rapidly. 
Mary H. 


had served as secretary for the Awards 


Smith, who over the vears 


Committee, helped find items of special 
interest regarding our fellows. Soon color 
ful reports were made to branches on the 
work fellows were doing, and fellows were 
featured at convention programs and be 
gan visiting branches and speaking at 
state conventions. The goal of 100 percent 
branch participation was stressed, and 
was reached by 1938. Per capita contri 
bution was emphasized. 


To Meet the Postwar Need 


Naturally, units with larger membership 


were the first to complete their goals. 
They began to ask, “ What next?” Several 
began giving additional fellowships from 
current contributions. Then at the close 
of World War II, there was a great need 
to help some women of our sister countries 
whose education had been tragically inter 
rupted. It was easy and natural for the 
AAUW, while continuing with fellowships, 
to develop an International Study Grant 
program. These grants were made from 
current contributions. 

The amount of this total giving is almos! 
unbelievable. Since 1929, we have awarded 





FELLOWSHIPS — 


287 international 
study grants. It is a marvelous record, 


425 fellowships and 
one in which each of you has had a share 
and one in which we all can take pride. 
ind Now —? 


But now, with this record of real achieve- 
take 


approximately 25 


ment behind us, we 


We 


national and 9 international fellowships 


must stock. 


award annually 
from our endowments and current contri- 
butions. We are recognized as the major 
source of fellowships for women. 


But let us ask ourselves three questions: 


I. Are our fe Howships a lequate? Our Fel- 
lowship Awards Committee tells us that 
our fellowships, for many years in the fore- 
front of those offered to American women, 
no longer compare favorably with similar 
offerings by other organizations and foun- 
dations. The committee is firm in its con- 
viction that for the continued success of 
our fellow ship program, our present $1,500 
that until 
more adequate unassigned 


stipends should be increased; 
stipends are 
funds are needed for stipend supplements 
or for additional fellowships. Remember 
that one of the principles of our original 
fellowship was the adequate stipend. To 
maintain our standards it seems impo ra- 
tive that our minium fellow ship be raise d 
to $2,000 or $2,200. 

Three $3,000 fellowships will be avail- 
able again next year. They are awarded 
to more mature scholars, and have been 
an important element of added strength 
in our program. However, for the present, 
the committee hopes that $1,500 stipends 
will be increased before more $3,000 fel- 


low ships are created. 


Il. Are our fellowsh | ps on a sound, endur- 
ng basis? We believe they are because 
we feel our own strength, but how much 
better for us to insure their future through 
increasing endowments. Our Fellowship 
Committees with Board approval suggest 
that $40,000 endowments be increased to 


YESTERDAY, TODAY, 


AND TOMORROW 


at least $50,000 and while that is being 
done, that stipends be augmented from 
current giving. 

Our Board of Directors and the fellow- 
ship committees during the years ahead 
would thinking. We 
enter upon a plan to build the outstanding 
this 
It would be unique in the world 


guide our would 
fellowship foundation for women in 
country. 

an enduring fellowship foundation 
for women contributed by thousands of 
women. Think of the lift it 
this 


faith in them, our ambition for them. 


would give 


women scholars, evidence of our 


II1. 


proved capacity for 


In what direction should We fur? Our 


constructive giving? In 


hundredth 
anniversary. That is twenty-eight years 


1981 we will celebrate our one 


away. Think what we have accomplished 
I wish we might set 
that by 1981 we will 
have adequate endowments to support 
fifty national 
for both the 


young scholar. 


in twenty-five years! 
ourselves a goal, 
fellowships fellowships 


mature and the promising 


A Goal for 1981 


but 
we can give ourselves a goal in terms of 


We all know money values change, 
service — fifty adequately supported Amer- 
We can do it if we do it all 


and 


ican fellows. 
together, if we keep the long view 
do not permit ourselves to become in 
volved in too many of the local appeals 
that, even though they have merit, other 
groups can undertake. 

To me, this is our challenge. There is 
no other group to do this. When our one 
hundredth anniversary is 
1981, each one of us, though not 
present, can feel that she has had a share 


ce lebrated in 
even 


in a magnificent gesture of gratitude and 
{ 


founders for all 
they did to open the doors of educational 
opportunity to us—and faith in the 
achievements of women of tomorrow. Let 
us do it! 


faith; gratitude to our 





Did you know 


that... 


Mrs. Melanie R. Rosborough, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic Region, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
New York, at the inaugural ceremonies 
for Hartwick’s president in October. Mrs. 
Rosborough, who teaches German at the 
University of Miami, Florida, was the 
first Lutheran lay-woman to ‘receive an 
honorary degree from Hartwick. 


Another ‘‘first”? in honorary degrees 
was the award of a Doctor of Humane 
Letters to Dr. Gillie A. Larew by Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College — the 
first honorary degree to be given by that 
institution. Dr. Larew, former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the South Atlantic Region, retired 
last summer as Dean of the College. She 
had been connected with the Randolph- 
Macon faculty since 1903 — with time 
out for securing her doctorate and for 
study abroad. 


The largest number of AAUW branches 
are in the group with 25-50 members. 
This was the tally at the beginning of the 
current fiscal year (July 1, 1953): 


Membership No. of Branches Percent of Total 

Over 500 23 2% 

250-500 81 1% 

100-250 Q77 23% 
50-100 313 25% 
25-50 


385 31% 
Under 25 144 12% 
Delegates to a convention to amend the 
constitution of the state of Tennessee in- 
clude Mrs. Hillman P. Rodgers, past 
president of the Memphis Branch. 
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Chairman of the Greater New Orleans 
Educational Television Foundation js 
Mrs. Louis B. Abrahamson, Jr., former 
president of the New Orleans Branch. The 
first donation to the Foundation was re- 
ceived from the branch, which has been 
in the vanguard of the educational tele- 
vision movement in New Orleans. 


The author of the short story that placed 
second in the AAUW Writing Project last 
spring has sold a story for publication in 
the Ladies Home Journal. The writer is 
Peggy Drake (Mrs. A. E.) of the Omaha 
Branch; the story is presently titled 
“Steak and Apple Pie.” As a result of 
Mrs. Drake’s next-to-the-top place in last 
year’s Writing Project, the Creative Writ- 
ing Group of the Omaha Branch will judge 
this year’s short stories. 


One of the first acts of Miss Catherine 
Cleary, on coming to Washington as As- 
sistant Treasurer of the United States, 
was to drop in at AAUW Headquarters to 
pay her dues. Before her appointment, 
Miss Cleary was a trust officer of the 
Wisconsin Trust Company and president 
of the Association of Bank Women. 


Mrs. Dorothy McCullough Lee, former 
Mayor of Portland, Oregon, who recently 
finished a six-year term of service to 
AAUW on the Status of Women Commit- 
tee, is now a member of the Federal 
Parole Board, Department of Justice. 
Mrs. Lee is one of the authors of the 
AAUW Pro-Con Study on the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 


Flagstaff, Arizona, boasts a branch mem- 
ber, Mrs. Janet Avis, who drives 55 miles 
each way to attend branch meetings — 4 
total of 110 miles. Last year she did not 
miss one of the ten branch meetings. [as 
any other member topped that record? 


Searching her state for “Prose Literature 
of West Virginia” is part of the assign- 
ment of Miss Laura Rector as a fellow of 
the Ford Foundation. Miss Rector is 4 
past president of the West Virginia State 
Division. 





Editorials 


Conformity or Freedom 
in the Universities 


“The major domestic problem in the 
United States at the present time is .. . 
the preservation of individual liberty un- 
der the stress of international emergency,” 
was Professor Ralph Barton Perry’s com- 
ment in a recent issue of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review. 

To appreciate the domestic problem, 
one must first understand the interna- 
tional threat on the national scene. The 
international emergency is_ precipitated 
by the determination of communism and 
its adherents to destroy the United States 
by any means in their power. 

For several years Americans have been 
made increasingly conscious of this great 
danger. It has been brought home to them 
into what key areas of American life 
agents of this enemy have already pene- 
trated, and therefore the harm they can 
do. Nowhere is the problem seen more 
acutely than in the world of higher edu- 
cation. 

Faced with convinéing evidence of the 
existence of this danger, the universities 
recognize that a natural reaction is the 
resort to strong and direct methods to 
eliminate the menace. Therein, they also 
recognize, lies the great domestic threat 
to American security: that in their zeal to 
eradicate communism, Americans may 
be led to use or approve methods which 
in themselves are destructive of funda- 
mental liberties. 

Higher education has been studying its 
responsibility in this crisis with the great- 
est care and patience and with full realiza- 


tion of the significance of its decisions. 
AAUW members as college graduates and 
as citizens need to have information con- 
cerning the position of higher education 
as readily available to them as are the 
challenges of its position. 

There is little doubt that all higher 
education would join with Dr. Conant, 
who as president of Harvard said: “I 
would not be party to the appointment of 
a Communist to any position in a school, 
college, or university.” He stated further: 
It would be a sad day for the United States if 
the tradition of dissent were driven out of the 
universities. For it is the freedom to disagree, 
to quarrel with authority on intellectual mat- 
ters, to think otherwise, that has made this 
nation what it is today. 

Academic freedom is another name for 
the tradition of dissent. The Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, issued by the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors in 1940, 
stresses the point that academic freedom 
is essential to preserve “the rights of the 
teacher in teaching and of the student to 
freedom in learning. It carries with it 
duties correlative with rights.” 

In 1953 the AAUP annual meeting 
took up the question of the relation of 
congressional investigations to the sur- 
vival of academic freedom: 


This meeting does not question the power of 
Congress to conduct investigations for the 
purpose of securing factual information as a 
basis for legislation, but reaffirms and reasserts 
the basic principle of American constitutional 
law that the function of the legislative branch 
of the Government is the enactment of legis- 
lation and not the prosecution of individuals. 
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Legislative investigations which are in fact 
trials of individuals, based on thoughts and 
opinions, or on personal relationships, encroach 
upon and discourage freedom of thought, of 
inquiry, and of expression. Such investigations 
are, therefore, contrary to basic principles of 
our constitutional system and inimical to the 
welfare of the nation. Today, more than ever 
before, freedom to inquire, particularly free- 
dom to study national and international rela- 
tionships and problems upon which national 
policies must ultimately be based, requires 
freedom of thought, of inquiry and of expres- 
sion. The critical nature of our times, there- 
fore, calls for more, not less, freedom to inquire 
and to express conclusions reached. 


The universities themselves saw the 

necessity of speaking out on this domestic 
problem and laying before the public 
their understanding of the rights and 
duties of the university, the rights and 
duties of government in the field of 
higher education, and the line which 
must not be crossed if the scholar’s in- 
tegrity and independence are to be pre- 
served. They did so in a statement on 
Rights and Responsibilities of Universities 
and Their Faculties issued by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities and signed 
by thirty-seven presidents of leading uni- 
versities. In this declaration the universi- 
ties set forth their belief that — 
Free enterprise is as essential to. intellectual 
as to economic progress. A university must 
therefore be hospitable to an infinite variety of 
skills and viewpoints, relying upon open com- 
petition among them as the surest safeguard 
of truth. 


As they analyze their basic contribution 
to the United States, the universities re- 
mind the public and their faculties of the 
obligations and standards the universities 


set for their faculty: “complete candor 
and perfect integrity, precluding any 
kind of clandestine or conspiratorial ac- 
tivities.” 

That universities owe their existence 
and subsequent benefits to legislative 
acts and public charters in the public 
interest is acknowledged; the legal right 
of legislative bodies to “scrutinize these 
benefits and privileges”’ is also recognized. 
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It is clearly the duty of universities and thei 
members to cooperate in official inquiries dj. 
rected to those ends. When the powers of legis. 
lative inquiry are abused, the remedy does not 
lie in non-cooperation or defiance; it is to be 
sought through the normal channels of jn. 
formed public opinion. 


The standards which the universities set 
up for themselves are even more fully 
stated: 


If an instructor follows communistic practice 
by becoming a propagandist for one opinion, 
adopting a “party line,” silencing criticism or 
impairing freedom of thought and expression 
in his classroom, he forfeits not only all uni- 
versity support but his right to membership in 
the university. 
“Academic freedom” 
those who break the law. 


is not a shield for 


As the universities are firm in stating 
what they expect of their faculties, they 
are also steadfast in protecting their fun- 
damental rights. 


As the professor is entitled to no_ special 
privileges in law, so also hé should be subject 
to no special discrimination. . . . Unless a 
faculty member violates a law, however, his 
discipline or discharge is a university responsi- 
bility and should not be assumed by political 
authority. . . . Universities are bound to dep- 
recate special loyalty tests which are applied 
to their faculties but to which others are not 
subjected. Such discrimination does harm to 
the individual and even greater harm to his 
university and the whole cause of education 
by destroying faith in the ideals of university 
scholarship. 


In the last analysis, as the universities 
examine the major domestic problem in 
relation to themselves and the United 
States, they — 


assert that freedom of thought and speech is 
vital to the maintenance of the American sys 
tem and is essential to the general welfare. 
. .. To insist upon conformity to current 
beliefs and practices would do infinite harm to 
the principle of freedom, which is the greatest, 
the central, American doctrine. 


—E. F. D. 
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EDITORIALS 


Florence R. Sabin 


The AAUW lost one of its most distin- 
guished members in the death of Dr. Flor- 
ence R. Sabin. Her medical research at 
Johns Hopkins University and the Rocke- 
feller Institute for Medical Research won 
worldwide recognition, and she might well 
have rested on her laurels when she retired 
from the Institute in 1938. Instead, she 
became interested in health conditions in 
Colorado, her native state, and began a 
campaign for better state health legisla- 
tion, in which she personally carried the 
message of sanitation and health protec- 
tion into sixty-three counties. State re- 
quirements for pasteurization of milk and 
inspection and vaccination of milk cows 
soon resulted. For two and a half years, 
Dr. Sabin served Denver as manager of 
Health, Hospitals, and Charities. Under 
her vigorous prodding, Denver attacked 


its disease-breeding trash dumps and poor 
sewage disposal. The tuberculosis death 
rate was reduced 50 percent, and diph- 
theria and other diseases also declined. 

At the time of her death, Dr. Sabin was 
chairman of the Denver Board of Health. 
The Mayor, in expressing the city’s grief 
at the loss of this valued citizen, said: 


Dr. Sabin was one of the greatest persons I’ve 
ever known. I will all my life treasure the time 
I was privileged to spend with her. She was 
learned, she was wise, she was humble. She 
loved the world and every living creature in it. 


AAUW is proud to count her among the 
distinguished women memorialized through 
AAUW fellowships. Thanks to the fellow- 
ship endowment raised by the Rocky 
Mountain Region, every year a Florence 
R. Sabin Fellow will have an opportunity 
to advance her training and research. 


BEIRUT, LEBANON by Elibet K. Marshall 


Winnipesaukee, 


New Hampshire, Branch 





After Dinner on Wednesday Evening 


KG 


Critic’s second choice, 1952-53 Writing Project 
’ g J 


Dinner’s done, and darkness clamps a flippant hand 

Over the eyes of day; the panes of glass which scanned 

The geometric street have turned, reflect the inner room. 
The woman stares startled at the mirrored sight, 

Wipes her hands from washing dishes, in rabbit fright 

Jerks the curtains closed, takes up her knitting, turns the knob 
To let the music in, to push away the gloom. 

The man beside the lighted lamp turns page on page 

Of the paper restlessly, views his age 

In print, absorbs the editorial sob. 

Projection of the ad man’s dream: home and night and rest, 
His and Hers on bathtowels, the cozy feathered nest. 


She is the fluffy female, swelling fast to fat in spite of food denied, 

In spite of cooking, scrubbing, bearing heirs who will divide 

One day the bridal sterling stored in the buffet. 

Today? Oh, just a day 

She went pretty to a party, putting on her scarlet nails and lips 
Rubbing lemon on her hands, shuffling shiny cards, taking wine in sips 
Being for one blissful bloom of time the woman of the social sheet 
Suave and sleek and idle (ignoring horny hands and aching feet). 


And he, manly among many men, is caught alone 

For one sweet space of time at home. 

Absently he slips his fingers through his thinning hair 

Reads the sport page, is golfing champ and home-run king 
Or, furtively, is loved by some sweet thing 

In bathing suit and high-heeled shoes. Today was hard: 

He bent his back above batches of important papers, scarred 
The sheets, scowled and fumed and growled at words, at noon 
Put on his hat like every other hat, was a buffoon 

With all the boys, joked behind the barn, denied diurnal care. 
‘Tomorrow will be the same, and yesterday; he breaks away 
Each year for a two weeks’ holiday with pay. 


They sit so still. The ebbing of old love and rage 

Is like a muted tired sea. The oil and toil of age 

Has stilled the storm; yet there are nights the naked windows hide 
Some half-forgotten wild waiting thing outside 

And, frightened by the wicked winds of time, they twine 

Their frozen fingers, terrified. 


— JEANNETTE GouLp Marino 
Modesto, California 





Reid Hall 


Paris 


The following description of Reid Hall, written 
after the author’s stay there in 1951, has been 
held over because of the press of convention 
material on our JOURNAL space. Now it gains 
added interest from the fact that Miss Dorothy 
F. Leet, President of Reid Hall, has been 
elected President of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. ; 

A letter from Miss Leet tells of recent ac- 
tivities: 


For our continuing programs, we are glad to 
report that we have had an excellent year 
with many university women and students 
from all over the world. ‘This autumn our 
group includes Americans from twenty-two 
colleges and students and scholars from France, 
Luxembourg, Japan, Colombia, Brazil, Is- 
rael, South Africa, India, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden; and Switzerland. 

Smith College and Middlebury College con- 
tinue their cooperation with Reid Hall in hav- 
ing their headquarters here. . . . The three 
summer sessions, — Yale-Reid Hall, Univer- 
sity of California in Los Angeles, and the 
University of Houston, Texas — are now firmly 
established and draw good students for the 
special courses which Reid Hall has arranged 
at the Sorbonne, the Ecole du Louvre, and the 
Institut d’Etudes Politiques. It is because of 
the success of these summer courses that the 
various institutions have been interested in 
developing our “Third Year in Paris” project. 

With your continued interest and help, 
we shall carry forward this vital work in 
international education and understanding. 


The first “Third Year in Paris” group ar- 
nved in September — selected students from 
accredited junior colleges who are spending an 
aweademic year in Paris to gain further knowl- 
edge of French civilization. — Eprror’s Nore 


F you are planning a short or a long stay 
i in Paris — as a student or a tourist who 
really wishes to study French ways — I 
heartily recommend Reid Hall to you as 
the place to live. Both before and after the 
war I had lived with French families, but 
when I went to Paris on a Fulbright grant 
in 1951, I decided to make Reid Hall my 
home. In a city where housing is at a 
premium, apartments expensive and hard 
to find, and hotels and pensions less well 
kept than before the war, I found this 
clubhouse for university women offered, 
at a very reasonable price, a maximum of 
American-style comfort while still retain- 
ing a French atmosphere. Its advantages 
are many. 

As you walk down the short rue de 
Chevreuse, Reid Hall looks prosaic and 
unattractive, but as you step through the 
outer door, you enter another world. The 
quiet beauty of the garden makes it hard 
to believe that you are in the center of 
Paris. The main wing dates back to the 
eighteenth century, and was reputedly a 
hunting lodge of the Duc de Chevreuse. A 
five-story building added in the thirties 
completes Reid Hall as it is today. 

While the practical advantages are at- 
tractive, it is the activities of the Hall asa 
university women’s and Franco-American 
center that make living there a unique ex- 
perience. An essential part of the distinc- 
tive atmosphere, and of Reid Hall social 
life, comes from the French students at 
the Hall. Ten scholarships are given each 
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year to provide meals for French students, 
and two of these students also live at the 
Hall. These boursi¢res sit at different 
tables in the dining-room to help those 
who wish to speak French. 

Although the majority of residents are 
American, you meet distinguished women 
from many parts of the world as fellow 
guests. During my stay there were, for 
example, the charming Australian, Kath- 
leen Deasey, who had served in an execu- 
tive capacity in the Australian Women’s 
Army in World War IL; Dr. Garrod, 
eminent English woman archaeologist, 
now retired from Newnham College; Miss 
Sigg, a Swiss painter who comes about 
twice a year to work in a studio of French 
ultra-moderns; Miss Sumner, a South 
African who has won international recog- 
nition and had a painting accepted for the 
“Salon @automne”’; Mme. Pulvermacher, 
an eminent doctor from Israel who was 
studying various phases of French medi- 
cine. There were always some Canadians, 
and an occasional Scotch or English stu- 
dent. Among the Americans you also 
found a great diversity. They came from 
California to Maine; their interests ranged 
from art to philosophy, from nursing to 
government and economics. At meals and 
at the coffee hour held three evenings a 
weck, one has a chance to meet and know 
the other guests, and someone can always 
be found to go sight-seeing or to a concert. 

Reid Hall has facilities for about sixty- 
five people. Most of the rooms are singles, 
and all are equipped with comfortable 
furnishings, running hot and cold water, 
and — a often missing in 
France — adequate bedside lighting. 
Nearly all the windows of the rooms open 
on the central court and garden, sparing 
you the noise of Paris streets. Someone is 
always on hand ready and able to cope 
with the intricacies of making a telephone 
call, an advantage which will be appre- 
ciated by anyone who has experienced the 
peculiar frustrations of the French tele- 
phone system. To round out the list of 
solid American comforts, there is central 
heating and there are bathrooms. 
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convenience 


I can think of only one serious draw. 
back. Reservations can be difficult to ob- 
tain, especially from July to mid-August, 
So if you wish to stay in Reid Hall, be 
sure to make your arrangements well in 
advance. (The address is Reid Hall, 4 rue 
de Chevreuse, Paris, VIe.) 

The Hall is run as a pension, and meals 
are served in a pleasant dining-room fac- 
ing the garden. You would have a hard 
time finding a restaurant in Paris where 
you can eat so well for so little. For par- 
ties, the chef will make a delicious soufflé 
au Grand Marnier or gateau au marrons. 
You may invite guests for lunch or dinner, 
and reserve one of the small parlors for 
chatting afterwards. 

There is always something going on at 
the Hall. Lectures in French are held 
about once a month in the winter, and the 
speakers are among the most distinguished 
in Paris. André Siegfried has lectured 
there regularly for years. During my stay 
I heard, among others, André Maurois 
give a survey of recent trends in French 
literature, Professor Hughens on values in 
painting, and Mme. Nadia Boulanger 
present an unforgettable appreciation of 
Stravinsky. 

The monthly meetings of the French 
Federation of University Women, held in 
the clubhouse, are open to residents. Oc- 
casionally the Fulbright Committee joins 
with Reid Hall to sponsor a program, al- 
ways outstanding. One of the jointly 
sponsored programs while I was there was 
a lecture on the problems of play direction 
by Jean Louis Barrault, whose theatrical 
company enjoyed such success in New 
York. Christmas was celebrated with a 
delightful program of Breton dances and 
folk songs. An art exhibit of paintings and 
sculpture done by guests was held while! 
was there, and included a group of color 
photographs of many parts of France that 
I had taken during my research in de- 
partmental archives. 

At Christmas time many residents leave 
on vacation, but their places are quickly 
taken by visiting English women, whose 
restricted travel allowance will not permit 
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REID HALL, PARIS 


They meet at IFUW Confer- 
ence — Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, 
AAUW General Director; Miss 
Dorothy F. Leet, President of 
Reid Hall and IFUW Presi- 
dent; Dr. Susan B. Riley, 
AAUW President; and Dean 
Althea K. Hottel, immediate 
past president of AAUW, 


a long stay, and who are eager to make 
their pounds stretch as far as possible. 

During my stay Reid Hall celebrated a 
double birthday — the sixtieth since its 
opening in 1892 by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, 
wife of the American ambassador, and its 
thirtieth as Reid Hall. 

Much of the credit for the success of 
teid Hall must go to its able director, 


Miss Dorothy Leet. The pleasant tone, 
the sociability of life at the Hall are a 
product of Miss Leet’s exceptional talent 
for creating a stimulating and comfortable 
home away from home. She is ably sec- 
onded by her assistant, Miss Sarah Porter. 
If you are going to Paris, take my ad- 

vice and live at Reid Hall. 
— Bearrice F. IHysiop 


Dr. Helen Scherer of Berlin 


To AAUW members who have known of 
the dormitory for women students at the 
Free University in Berlin, the news of the 
death of Dr. Helen Scherer will bring a 
sense of personal loss. To this project — 
University 


sponsored by the Berlin 


Women — Dr. Scherer gave much of her 
time and strength. We know how deeply 
her leadership will be missed, particularly 
by the young women students from the 
Russian Zone who found a haven in the 
dormitory, and drew courage and inspira- 
tion from Dr. Scherer’s tireless aid and 
friendly counsel. 


Dr. Scherer, who was vice-president of 
the Berlin Branch, introduced the dormi- 
tory to AAUW members in a letter pub- 
lished in the JourNaL (Summer 1951). 
Many gifts of household goods and cloth- 
ing were sent by AAUW branches. During 
the past year Dr. Scherer wrote of hopes 
and plans of the Berlin university women 
to expand the dormitory facilities by tak- 
ing over a larger building. There could be 
no more fitting memorial to Dr. Scherer 
than an increase in the usefulness of this 
residence for women students. The ad- 
dress is Berlin Zehlendorf, Beeren Strasse 


8, Germany. 





Your Committees— 


new assignments and continuing problems 


AuW Headquarters was one of the bus- 
A iest places in Washington, in the 
weeks before the November Board of 
Directors’ meeting. Between October 17 
and November 14, eleven national com- 
mittees held their meetings at 1634 Eye 
Street. A half dozen were convened im- 
mediately before the Board sessions — 
thus thriftily enabling their chairmen to 
attend the Board meetings without the 
expense of a second trip. 

For the statistically minded: the pre- 
Board committee meetings brought to 
Headquarters over sixty AAUW members, 
and the sessions added up to some eight- 
een days (not to mention nights) of con- 
centration by committees on AAUW 
affairs. The minutes of these meetings 
run to many pages, and here we can 
only give headline news, as it were, from 
reports of some of the meetings. 


Two Firsts 


For two of the committees these meetings 
were historic — their first since the com- 
mittee was established by the Minneap- 
olis convention as a standing committee. 
The Arts Committee spent a considerable 
amount of time discussing how branches 
might be helped to find and use arts re- 
sources in their own areas. The state 
arts resources assessment project, now 
under way, is one means to that end. 
Plans were recommended for bringing to 
the attention of branches the services 
of arts centers and museums that are 
not being fully utilized. In considering 
“JOURNAL art,” the possibility of relat- 
ing reproductions to specific themes, such 
as “motion” or “forms of perspective,” 
was suggested. In general, the committee 
in its day-and-a-half sessions stressed the 
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importance of guiding branches in em- 
phasizing quality in the branch arts 
program. 

Also meeting as a standing committee 
for the first time was the Fellowship Pro- 
gram Committee. This new _ over-all 
committee was set up to coordinate the 
various aspects of our fellowship work. It 
brings together the chairmen of- the com- 
mittees which administer the different 
phases of the fellowship program: Awards, 
International Grants, and Funds, with a 
chairman for the whole committee ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee of 
the Board. At this first meeting a major 
concern was the making of an evaluation 
of the program, as a basis for future plans. 
It was decided to combine preparation 
for two tasks by collecting information 
from fellows and international grantees 
which can be used for the committee’s 
review and evaluation of the program, 
and also for a history of AAUW fellow- 
ships, scheduled to be completed for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Associa- 
tion. Careful thought was also given to 
the perennial problem in our growing 
program — how to make “a more tidy 
plan” for future fellowship efforts. 


Approved Degrees: a New Approach 
The Committee on Standards and Ree- 
ognition faced a difficult problem: how to 
find time to take care of the new assign- 
ment given to the committee by the 1953 
convention. The convention, it will be 
remembered, discussed but did not adopt 
a proposal to change the present method 
of evaluating specific degrees for AAUW 
membership on the basis of their liberaliz- 
ing content. Instead, the convention in- 
structed this committee — 
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YOUR COMMITTEES 


To seek and evolve a satisfactory substitute 
for the present procedure and to report the 
results of their study with recommendation 
to the next biennial convention. 


The committee members consider this 
their major obligation for the next two 
years. They believe that to seek and 
evolve new methods of determining the 
liberalizing content of an educational 
program is a task which will call for all 
the learning, experience, and wisdom they 
can muster. To free themselves for this 
work, the committee has voted not to 
accept further applications from institu- 
tions until after 1955, at least. Institutions 
that have applied since the 1949 conven- 
tion will be notified that the committee 
cannot take up their applications until 
after the 1955 convention; when process- 
ing begins again, these will receive first 
consideration. 

The ten institutions recommended by 
the committee for approval are listed else- 
where in this JouRNAL. Other matters that 
concerned the meeting included: estab- 
lishing closer working relations with the 
six regional accrediting agencies; en- 
couraging women in higher education to 
become fully qualified for promotion to 
high rank and policy-forming positions; 
the appointment of women to governing 
boards of educational institutions. 


Education: What Can AAUW Do? 


The Education Committee had, as always, 
a closely packed agenda. For the most 
part the problems discussed fell in the 
“what can AAUW do about —” category: 
about cooperation with the Children’s 
Library Service of the Library of Congress 
... the attacks on schools . . . the re- 
training of married college women who 
wish to return to employment, particu- 
larly in teaching ... the problem of 
where the money for education is to come 
from . . . community conditions that en- 
courage or discourage teacher recruit- 
ment . . . the status of the U.S. Office of 
Education. In some cases, the committee’s 
deliberations resulted in plans or projects 


of which you will hear more; in others, 
further exploration is called for. Legisla- 
tion relating to the legislative items 
adopted by the convention was reviewed. 
Further study of oil-for-education pro- 
posals as they may relate to our federal 
aid item was authorized, and the com- 
mittee gave thought to its responsibility 
toward possible Congressional action af- 
fecting freedom in education. 


Social Studies Problems 

The Social Studies Committee gave most 
of its attention to the three items for study 
and action approved by the convention 
— two of these new. 

In response to the narcotics resolution, 
the committee invited a specialist to meet 
with them and out of their discussion 
planned a JouRNAL article describing the 
nature and complexities of the problem as 
well as a community approach to preven- 
tion — this to be accompanied by sug- 
gestions for study and action in the Gen- 
eral Director's Letter. Two other articles 
arranged by the committee, one in re- 
sponse to convention action on com- 
pulsory grade labeling of meat and the 
other on voluntary consumer standards, 
appear in this JourNAL. To review these 
subjects the committee invited two con- 
sultants to meet with them — an expert 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
AAUW’s representative on the American 
Standards Association. To carry forward 
the broad social studies resolution which 
grew out of the Board statement of last 
year on “The Communist Threat to Free- 
dom and Democracy,” the committee ex- 
pects to make recommendations through 
future issues of the JourNAL and GDL. 


Women: rights . . . opportunities 
. . . discrimination 


The Status of Women Committee dis- 
cussed the national roster of women well 
qualified for public office, and directed its 
continuance. Considerable work was done 
on the convention directive that the 
Status Committee suggest standards for 
training and selecting women for public 
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office, and procedures for supporting them 
through branches and state divisions. 

The committee recommended that 
branches (1) review tiie pro-con study of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, and (2) 
find out what discriminatory laws against 
women exist in their states and work for 
their repeal. 

It was also decided that methods will 
be suggested to the branches for encour- 
aging the appointment or election of more 
qualified women to university boards of 
regents and state boards of education. 

Other matters to which the committee 
gave its attention included: status of 
women in the U. S. Civil Service, in the 
Armed Forces, and in education; the 


activity of AAUW branches in Civil 
Defense; and the gratifying reception of 
the Money Management Portfolio. 


Legislation 

The Legislative Program Committee, 
which, you will recall, is composed of the 
four subject-matter chairmen plus four 
“lay”? members and the chairman, was in 
session for two days. The principal item 


of business was formulating a plan of 
action for the coming session of Congress 
based on (a) subject committee recom- 
mendations, (b) action taken by the Asso- 
ciation during the preceding session of 
Congress, (c) measures pending in the 
coming session of Congress, and (d) the 
will of the membership as reflected by 
branch reports, correspondence, and _per- 
sonal contact. The committee planned 
another legislative ballot to be included 
in the March 1954 JouRNAL; formulated a 
tentative plan for a pilot study on re- 
drafting the legislative program; dis- 
cussed ways and means for wider distri- 
bution and more frequent publication of 
the Legislative Newsletter; and considered 
possible ways to enlist the help of branches 
directly in the actual drafting of the 
Tentative Legislative Program. 


Advisory to the Board 


The work of other committees, advisory 
to the Board of Directors, aided the 
Board’s deliberations and will continue 
to contribute to the smooth functioning 
of the Association in the coming months. 


Legislative Program Committee: Standing — Mrs. Louella M. Berg, Legisla- 
tive Program Associate; Mrs. Taylor Seeber, Mich.; Mrs. Sam T. Brown, 
Calif.; Mrs. Robert L. Lamkin, Va.; Mrs. W. W. Heckert, Del.; Dr. 
Cameron, Chairman, International Relations. Seated — Mrs. Fariss, Chair- 
man, Status of Women; Dr. Farmer, Chairman, Legislative Program; Dean 
Lewis, Chairman, Education; Dr. MacDonald, Chairman, Social Studies. 
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AAUW news and notes 


German Decoration Honors 


AAUW Aid 


On November 16 the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was honored 
with one of the highest awards of the 
German Republic, when the Cross of the 
Commander of the Order of Merit was 
presented to President Susan B. Riley. 
The honor was conferred in recognition of 
the Association’s social and cultural con- 
tributions in furthering German-American 
understanding. 

Dr. Riley is one of three women who 
have received this decoration, which takes 
the form of a beautifully enameled Mal- 
tese cross. The Order of Merit was estab- 
lished in 1951 to honor achievements in 
the political, economic, social, and in- 
tellectual fields that. have served in the 
reconstruction of Germany. It is a token 
of distinction for those whose work has 
contributed to the peaceful rise of the 
Republic. About thirty Americans have 
received this decoration. 

In presenting the award, Dr. Georg 
Federer, Chargé d’Affaires ad Interim of 
the German Diplomatic Mission, said: 


In conferring upon you this token of distinc- 
tion my Government wishes to express its 
appreciation for the social and cultural con- 
tribution which you, Dr. Riley, and all the 
women you represent have rendered so suc- 
cessfully, thereby promoting understanding 
between the peoples of our two countries. 

-As President of the American Association of 
University Women you have provided valuable 
aid to German women by awarding study 
grants and extending hospitality to exchange 
Visitors, thereby enabling them to contribute 


more effectively to the reconstruction of our 
country, 


Furthermore, your generous support of a 
kindergarten project and a dormitory for 
women of the Free University in Berlin is a 
humanitarian achievement which stands as a 
document of American womanhood. 


President Riley replied: 


It is with a sense of personal humility that I 
receive, in the name of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, this distinguished 
award of the Cross of Commander of the 
Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. I am conscious, however, that 
through virtue of my office I am but a symbol 
of the many women who through the years 
have worked for friendship and understanding 
between our two countries and for a mutual 
exchange of the best of our educational offer- 
ings. Recognizing this, I accept the award with 
gratitude to the donors and pride in the 
achievements of my Association. 

Any contributions the AAUW has made to 
the reconstruction of Germany and the peace- 
ful rise of the Republic are but a part of a 
much longer period of intellectual exchange 
between the women of Germany and America. 
Many American women have studied in Ger- 
man universities, and a goodly number of them 
have held AAUW fellowships for this purpose, 
the earliest dating back to 1893. During the 
last few years through our International Study 
Grants program we have brought to this coun- 
try an almost equal group of German women 
so that we might share with them the educa- 
tional opportunities of American institutions. 

Through our own Association, and through 
the International Federation of University 
Women with which the AAUW and the Ger- 
man Federation of University Women are 
affiliated, we have extended aid to German 
women scholars to help them in the rehabilita- 
tion of their personal and academic lives. We 
have counted these opportunities as privileges. 

It has also been our pleasure to entertain 
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Dr. Riley accepts German decoration, presented 
by Dr. Georg Federer 


in our own homes many of the women of Ger- 
many who have visited this country under the 
cultural exchange program and to try to give 
them an awareness of the American home 
and community. They, in turn, have brought 
us cherished friendships and deeper under- 
standings. 

In these and other ways, known to your gov- 
ernment, the AAUW has sought to strengthen 
ties among college-trained women whose ad- 
vantages have given them added responsibili- 
ties for intellectual and social leadership. 

The American Association of University 
Women is gratified that the Federal Republic 
of Germany has chosen to recognize this inter- 
national phase of its work by bestowing this 
award. For the Association and for myself 
personally I express sincere appreciation. 


Special Gifts to Fellowship Fund 

For twenty-nine years Dr. Elizabeth 
Fuller Jackson was a beloved and enthusi- 
astic member of AAUW, who translated 
her devotion into an active allegiance. In 
her own branch in Atlanta, Georgia, she 
served as president; later she became state 
fellowship chairman, unit fellowship chair- 
man, and finally for ten years, South At- 
lantic Regional Vice-President. Her spe- 
cial interest, however, was always in the 
fellowship program. As a member of her 
branch wrote, “She felt that women 
should look ahead to the advancement of 
the larger potential of all university 
women rather than thinking only of the 
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local group.” Hence the Association re. 
ceived the $1,000 left to its fellowship fund 
in Dr. Jackson’s will with a feeling of very 
deep gratitude. 

There is a special kind of appreciation 
attached as well, to another gift for the 
fellowship fund: that of $50.00 from Kate 
Gordon Moore of Los Angeles. Dr. Moore, 
a distinguished psychologist, studied in 
Germany, France, and England on an 
ACA European Fellowship. In the note 
accompanying her check she wrote: “] 
wish it were more, for what the AAUW 
(then the Collegiate Alumnae Associa- 
tion) did for me fifty years ago.” 


The Board of Directors Meets 


The Board of Directors met in Washing- 
ton, November 14-15. Committee reports 
and recommendations, budget, personnel, 
program, recognition of branches, co- 
operation with other organizations and 
agencies, and plans for coming meetings 
made a crowded agenda for the two-day 
sessions. Some of the action taken is re- 
ported in the following items. 


Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee for the 1955 
convention were appointed, as follows: 


Mrs. Ray W. Townsend, chairman, 4520 Pep- 
perwood Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Miss Martha Jane Brunson, 1209 Cardinal 
Drive, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Charles E. Shumate, 106 Creston Drive, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Miss Bertha Wellhausen, 1705 W. 16th Street, 
Sioux City, Iowa 

Miss Alvazine Young, 
Drive, Lakeland, Fla. 


119 West Maxwell 


These alternates were named: 


Mrs. Anne Archer Holmann, 3518 Hill Road, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Dr. Lulu Holmes, 706 Campus Ave., Pullman, 
Wash. 

Mrs. C. R. Longwell, 43 Underhill Road, 
Hamden, Conn. 

Dr. Ella Weihing McKee, 6337 Delrose, Parma 
Heights, Ohio 

Mrs. Fred Risser, 109 West Main, Madison, 
Wis. 
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State Presidents Meeting 

The State Presidents Meeting is scheduled 
for June 19-25. Once more it will be held 
at the National Cathedral School for Girls 
in Washington. 


1955 Convention 


Dates for the 1955 convention have been 
set: June 27-July 1. Los Angeles County, 
California, members will be the hostesses. 


Ten Institutions Approved 


Ten institutions were added to the list of 
institutions approved for AAUW member- 
ship, when the Board of Directors met in 
November. Approval was recommended 
by the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition. These are the ten, with the 
degrees approved in each case: 


Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Wash.: B.A., B.A. in Ed. 

East Carolina College, Greenville, N. C.: A.B., 
B.S. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kans.: 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed., B.S. in (specific ap- 
plied field), B.M. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penn.: A.B. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio: A.B., 
B.S., B.S. in Ed., B.S. in B.A., B. of Sec. Se. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D.: B.S. in Applied Arts and Sciences, 
B.S. in H. Ec., B. of Arch. 

Queens College, Charlotte, N. C.: B.A., B.S. 
with majors in Elem. Ed., H. Ec., Lab. 
Tech., Bus. Admin., Sec. Admin., Nurs. 

Southwestern at Memphis, Tenn.: B.A., B.S. 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn.: 
B.A., B.S. 


Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md.: 
B.A., B.S. 


Inspection Fee Dropped 


The Board of Directors voted to drop the 
inspection fee heretofore charged institu- 
tions whose applications for membership- 
approval were being considered by the 
Standards and Recognition Committee. 
lhis fee of $150, to cover the costs of a 
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visit to the campus of the institution and 
the processing of the application, will no 
longer be required. 


American Council for Better 
Broadcasts 


The Board of Directors has authorized 
membership of the Association in the 
American Council for Better Broadcasts 
(ACBB). Some of you will remember that 
the ACBB held its initial meetings in 
Minneapolis in June 1953, and that a 
great many AAUW members attended 
those meetings and were interested in the 
proposed work of the Council. 

The ACBB is concerned with encourag- 
ing the broadcasting of good radio and 
television programs and with standards 
for judging programs. The ACBB also 
undertakes to work in behalf of educa- 
tional television stations and to help make 
their programs “of compelling interest 
and value.” 

Membership in the ACBB is open also 
to state and local organizations and to 
individuals. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to the president, Miss 
Leslie Spence, 423 N. Pinckney, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Summer Institute Scholarships 


for AAUW Members 


Two summer scholarships, covering full 
tuition and living expenses, have again 
been offered to AAUW members by the 
Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit and the 
Vassar Institute in Child Development, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Members inter- 
ested in applying for either of these schol- 
arships should write Miss Christine M. 
Heinig, AAUW Associate in Childhood 
and Secondary Education, 1634 Eye 
Street, Washington 6, D. C., for an appli- 
cation blank. Closing date for receipt of 
applications is April 1, 1954. 

The Merrill-Palmer School offers a six- 
weeks Seminar in Human Relations with 
a special international emphasis. The ses- 
sion begins the middle of June and closes 
the end of August. In 1953, seventeen 
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students were enrolled. They lived in the 
School’s residence halls and had all their 
meals together — even ran a cooperative 
kitchen over the week ends. Only three of 
the students were American. Nine foreign 
countries were represented by men and 
women from Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Kcuador, Germany, Guatamala, Japan, 
India, Philippine Islands, and Turkey. A 
wide range of religions was represented 
by a Brahmin, a Sikh, three Moslems, a 
Presbyterian, a Methodist, an Episco- 
palian, and several Catholics. Miss Mary 
Frederick, AAUW’s 1953 representative 
at Merrill-Palmer, says that the experi- 
ence “was even better than my wildest 
dreams.”’ She reports coming away with 
some old convictions strengthened and 
some new ones: 


First, that somehow, we must make the 
United Nations work; it is our only hope. It is 
distressing to find in my own town and state a 
most critical and destructive attitude toward 
the U. N. 

Second, that one of our most grave problems 
in this country is the slanting of our news by 
the press so that we do not have access to the 
truth. 

Third, that the same principles of relation- 
ship apply from the small primary family 
group on up through the community to the 
world level. 

Fourth, that women, through their ograniza- 
tions, have a tremendous responsibility for 
learning and practicing these principles. It is 
disturbing to find women quite willing to study 
Africa from afar, but refusing even to consider 
the race problems in their own communities. 
It seems to me we need political bifocals, so 
that we can quickly adjust from the far scene 
to our own doorsteps and, moreover, that we 
must see the futility of voicing pious platitudes 
about what should be done on the world level 
when we are violating those same principles at 
home. 

Fifth, that presidents of national groups and 
those who help with program-planning would 
gain a great deal by participating in one of 
these seminars. ($100.00 covers everything for 
six weeks.) 


The Vassar Summer Institute for Family 
and Community Living has become a meet- 
ing ground for AAUW members. In addi- 
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tion to the three winners of scholarships 
sponsored by state divisions of AAUW in 
Indiana, Montana, and West Virginia, 
and the winner of the national competi- 
tion, many others who go to Vassar inde- 
pendently are also AAUW members. Ori- 
ented to a study of family life and child 
guidance, the experience is unique and 
altogether stimulating. Both parents and 
their children attend this four-weeks ses- 
sion in July. 

In awarding the national scholarship, 
the Selection Committee gives preference 
to mothers of young children who will 
give leadership through AAUW in the 
field of childhood and family life eduea- 
tion. It is expected that a parent will en- 
roll at least one child in the children’s 
school. (Last summer, the Indiana state 
scholarship winner brought five children 
and her husband!) 


AAUW States Position 

on Foreign Trade Program 

The Association’s position on American 
foreign trade policies was presented to the 
Randall Commission on Foreign Policy on 
October 29 by Dr. Alzada Comstock, pro- 
fessor of economics at Mount Holyoke 
College, and former chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. 

In appearing before the Congressional 
Commission on behalf of AAUW, Dr. 
Comstock urged the expansion of Ameri- 
can international trade and lowering of 
U. S. tariff barriers. “Further lifting of 
trade and currency barriers is essential to 
the stability and economic strength of the 
nations of the free world and to the growth 
of underdeveloped areas,” she pointed out. 

Dr. Comstock warned the Commission 
of the danger of jeopardizing all of our 
postwar accomplishments in the _inter- 
national field — 30 billion dollars in eco- 
nomic aid among other investments —if 
trade is not expanded. 

In presenting her statement, Dr. Com- 
stock noted that the Association’s stand 
was based on an item in its current legis 
lative program: 
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Support of a constructive foreign policy which 
would endeavor to develop conditions favor- 
able to democracy and economic well-being 
throughout the world as prerequisites for 
national and international peace and security. 


LEGISLATIVE BALLOT — Coming! 


It’s not too early for members to start a 
Get Out the Vote Campaign, for the 
March JourNAL will carry the AAUW 
legislative ballot. Returns from the ballots 
will guide the Legislative Program Com- 
mittee in drawing up the tentative legis- 
lative program, which will be presented to 
the 1955 convention in Los Angeles. 

The ballot will contain all the items in 
the 1953-55 Legislative Program. An 
article explaining each item will also 
appear in the March issue. ‘Deadline for 
return of the ballots is June 1, 1954. 

Don’t forget to vote! 


Travel Program 
We hope you'll be meeting a Travel Pro- 
gram visitor this year. 

To every state in 1952-53 went an 
AAUW national visitor at the expense of 
the Association’s “‘travel to the field” 
budget. This fall of 1953 also, Travel 
Program visitors were in sixteen states 
attending workshops. And later in 1953 
54 the Association visitors will be travel- 
ing at national expense to area meetings, 
state conventions, and regional confere 
ences until every state has been reached. 

The object of the Travel Program, be- 
gun in 1948-49, is to foster better under- 
standing throughout the membership of 
the Association’s program. National visi- 
tors are chosen from these groups: AAUW 
national officers (President, First and 
Second Vice-Presidents, Recording Secre- 
lary, Treasurer), chairmen and members 
of national standing committees, former 
members of the national Board and na- 
tional standing committees, and Head- 
quarters staff. 

Because the budget is limited, the 
Ptimary goal is coverage of state and 
tegional meetings where the greatest num- 
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ber of members may be met at one time. 
Much thought is given to planning eco- 
nomical travel circuits whereby several 
states may be covered in one trip at least 
expense. All plans are made through the 
Regional Vice-Presidents and the state 
presidents. 

Occasionally a state president requests 
the visitor for a series of joint-branch or 
neighborhood meetings in preference to a 
state convention. Branch meetings can be 
included under the Travel Program only 
in this way, or as they may be fitted into 
a travel circuit between state meetings. 
We should warn that a branch cannot 
expect to secure from the Travel Program 
a speaker for its regular branch meeting. 
The purpose of the Travel Program is to 
provide a national visitor for every state 
every year — not for every branch —a 
misunderstanding we’d like to clear up. 

Successive years of the Travel Program 
since 1948 have now given all states their 
equal innings. With its complete-coverage 
aim, the Travel Program has routed Asso- 
ciation representatives to every state. 
Comments abundantly testify to a 
strengthened AAUW, more unified in 
understanding of problems and program 
from the local to national level. 


New Branches 


With the addition of six new branches 
since our report in the October JourNAL, 
the number of branches has now reached 
1,257. The newcomers are Los Altos, 
California; Lake Wales, Florida; Levit- 
town-Fairless Hills, Pennsylvania; Man- 
dan, North Dakota; Brownfield 
Vernon, Texas. 


and 


Convention Reports 


It hasn’t been possible to expand JouRNAL 
space to permit the printing of reports to 
the 1953 convention, but any member 
may secure copies without charge by writ- 
ing to the Publications Clerk at Head- 
quarters. The titles are: (1) Reports of 
National Officers and Committees of the 
American Association of University Women 
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to the Biennial Convention, June 22-26, 
1953; and (2) The Biennial Record of the 
Headquarters Staff of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women — Report of 
the General Director, 1951-53. 


100% for Fellowships: Correction 

Please go back to the list of fellowship 
contributions by states in your October 
JOURNAL (page 56), and add a star after 
North Dakota and Wisconsin. The star 
means “100% branch contribution.” We 
deeply regret the error — particularly 


since these two states have such a long 
and honorable record in regard to 100 
percent branch participation. 


Introducing You to “‘Introducing”’ 
This year’s edition of Introducing AAUW 
Fellows and Grant-Holders is ready and, 
we feel, makes even better reading than 
usual. In these pages you will find letters 
the grant-holders wrote about themselves 
before coming to this country, comments 
made after arrival, and still others written 
a year or so after returning to their own 
countries. 

Here also are letters and reports from 
AAUW fellows, describing their projects, 
or telling how they have spent their time 
tracking down material in dusty and yel- 
lowed pages in archives here and abroad. 


As an extra dividend, more than one tells 
of what life is like in another country. 
You will meet old friends and make 
new ones through these pages and will 
agree, we hope, that the folder is “must” 
reading not only for all fellowship chair- 
men but for the members who share in 
the creation of these programs. [ntroduc- 
ing is free on request from the Publications 


Clerk. 


Johanna I. deZwaan 


We were saddened to learn of the death 
in November of Dr. Johanna I. deZwaan, 
1950-51 grant-holder from Holland. A 
social worker whose primary interest was 
in the “spiritual development of working 
youth,” Dr. deZwaan used her grant for 
study at the New York School of Social 
Work. Miss Jacqueline Rutgers, also a 
former grant-holder from Holland, wrote 
of Miss deZwaan: 


I visited her often during her illness. Apart from 
being very old friends, the fact that we had 
both spent a year in the United States had 
created a new link between us. The subject 
recurred very often in our conversations. That 
experience had meant a great deal to us both 
and I am deeply grateful that she had it. It 
opened up new avenues of thought to her and 
helped her a great deal to give herself, with 
vision and insight, to the task of training youth 
leaders, which she fulfilled after her return 
until her illness overtook her. 


A HEADQUARTERS DIRECTORY: where to write for what 


Matters of major policy, Board action, and the 
like—DR. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


MEMBERSHIP: 


(1) individual eligibility, branch membership 
policies, and organization —MISS MARY H. SMITH 


(2) status of individual member, records of indi- 
vidual membership or corporate membership, 
failure to receive JOURNAL or GDL, change of 
address, resignations and transfers, changes in 
officers and chairmen—MISS MARION LOGUE 


Lues, subscription to JOURNAL and GDL, tax or 
legal questions—MISS ELEANOR J. SIEG 


Program and other matters related to AAUW 
subject-matter fields—the appropriate associate, 
as indicated by titles. (See list on second page of 
this JOURNAL.) Coordinated Program—DR. ELEA- 
NOR F. DOLAN 

Fellowship or international grant applications, 
awards, and administration —MISS MARY H. SMITH 
Fellowship and international grant history, pro- 
motional material, money-raising, and contri- 
butions —MRS. FRANCES G. STRAUSS 

Editorial matters, public relations—MRS. RUTH 
W. TRYON; Publicity—MRS. MARY B. BOYETTE 
Orders for publications —PUBLICATIONS CLERK 
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AGroup Discussion Clinic 


When ninety members from six branches 
of New York’s Finger Lakes region met in 
an area workshop, they not only managed 
to diagnose the weaknesses that com- 
monly beset group discussion, but also 
prescribed specific remedies. Plans for 
the meeting, held at Ithaca, were worked 
out with a graduate assistant in the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology at Cornell 
University. 

First, the ninety women present were 
divided into two sections. Section I was 
asked to consider this question: “ What 
are the problems you have experienced 
in AAUW group discussions?” Section 
Il was asked to anticipate the problems 
that would be raised, and list solutions. 
Both sections were divided into buzz 
groups of six to eight persons to consider 
their assignments. 

After twenty minutes, each leader of a 
group in Section I was asked to state a 
problem. As the problem was presented, 
a leader of a group in Section II was 
called on to suggest a technique for han- 
dling it. Time didn’t permit matching all 
problems with solutions, and a committee 
Was appointed to prepare a full report. 

These were some of the questions raised 
and techniques suggested: 


How do we get discussion under way? 


1. Provide opportunity for participants to 
meet and visit informally in order to become 
better acquainted before the discussion starts. 

ting light refreshments and providing name 


identification tags helps to bring people into 

contact in a social atmosphere that is condu- 

cive to their assimilation into a new group 
situation. 

2. Assuming the topic has been previously 
selected by the group, the discussion may be 
aided by: 

(a) Raising questions that are within the per- 
sonal experience and interest of the mem- 
bers. 

(b) Preliminary planning on part of leaders 
and members when possible. 

(c) The leader has the primary responsibility 
for seeing that understanding and good 
communications within the group are 
readily established. 


How can digressions be avoided? 


1. The discussion leader or any member may 
ask the recorder or group observer to present 
a summary of developments, starting with 
what the group decided as its task and what 
progress it has made up to this point. 

2. Raising questions directed to clarify 
what our goals are. 


How deal with the person who dominates the 
discussion? 


1. On controversial aspects, limit the num- 
ber of times a person may speak as well as 
how long. 

2. Select a tactful, experienced discussion 
leader. 

3. This is primarily a group responsibility 
and not necessarily the sole responsibility of 
the leader. The most talkative person has to 
stop or pause sometime for air. At this point 
any member should be prepared to enter the 
discussion to make her contribution as well 
as to encourage others te express their ideas. 
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Thorough preliminary planning, like this meeting of AAUW members with a Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate sociologist, preceded the area workshop devoted to a group discussion clinie. 


How can shy persons be encouraged to 
participate? 

1. The leader may call upon the non-par- 
ticipant for an opinion about a specific aspect 
of the topic providing there is reason to think 
that such a person has some interest or ex- 
perience with this particular phase of the 
topic. 

2. The shy person may be brought into the 
discussion by reading a report she has previ- 
ously prepared. 

3. The shy person may be assigned to a 
special committee to study some aspect of the 
topic. People are more apt to express them- 
selves in smaller groups, and thus gain con- 
fidence. 


How can we make constructive use of emo- 
tional outbursts? 


1. Momentary silence—the ‘‘Quaker 
Method” — and then move on. 

2. Avoid reacting to emotion with emotion. 

3. When the ““emoting person” pauses, she 
may be asked to repeat her remarks for clari- 
fication. This may help her to see that her 
manner of speaking has not been very effec- 
tive in conveying her views. 

4. If feelings are deeply involved it may be 
well to suggest that consideration of the issue 
be postponed —to a definite time. 
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How can we assure bringing the discussion 
to a successful and satisfying conclusion 
which will carry interest over to future 
meetings? 

1. Allow time toward end of discussion for 
recorder to summarize accomplishments and 
to point out what remains to be done in order 
to reach objectives. 

2. Try to end discussion at a point where 
there is observable satisfaction and feeling of 
achievement. 

3. Be sure that any recommendations of the 
group are put into action as agreed, 


The procedures and suggestions of the 
Jthaca meeting were reported in Adull 
Leadership, April 1953, with a request for 
readers’ comments. The comments received 
were published in June. Chiefly, questions 
were raised as to the wisdom of devoting 
one section entirely to defining problems, 
and attempting to cover so many. It was 
suggested that the whole conference for 4 
short time might have gone into bum 
sessions to list problems; then the most 
important ones might have been grouped 
as “process problems” and “ interpersonal 
problems,” and assigned to the two sec 
tions for discussion by small groups. 
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5. 


The two reports in Adult Leadership 
(April, pp. 29-30; June, p. 32) make in- 
teresting reading for anyone who has to 
take part in planning group meetings. 


Roving Reporters 


If some of your branch members are be- 
ginning to plan now for vacations in 
Europe this summer, you might make use 
of this tip from the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Branch. Last spring, the branch asked six 
members who were going abroad to serve 
as “roving AAUW reporters.” They were 
asked to make notes of their observations 
on reactions to America and American 
aid; economic and political conditions; 
the feelings of people toward their own 
government; public sentiment on war, 
peace, and communism; and the status of 
women in the home, business and profes- 
sional life, and government. 

At a branch meeting last fall the six 
members presented their observations in 
a panel discussion, which was followed by 
questions from the floor. Stay-at-homes 
and travelers alike agreed that the eve- 
ning was a stimulating approach to inter- 
national relations. 


§$$— a Popular Topic 

Judging from the enthusiastic response to 
the AAUW Money Management Port- 
folio, issued in June, it will be a rare 
AAUW member who doesn’t learn some- 
thing about banking, insurance, and in- 
vestments this year. In response to a 
widespread demand for study materials 
on the topic, the Portfolio was produced 
under the auspices of the Status of Women 
Committee. Intended as a guide for 
AAUW study groups, it has proved 
huge success with the general public as 
well, 

Following the press announcement of 
its publication, Headquarters was flooded 
with orders for the Portfolio. To date over 
5,000 copies have been distributed through- 
out the United States and in twenty-five 
foreign countries, and orders for the Port- 
folio, which sells for $1.00, are still coming 


FROM THE BRANCHES 


in steadily. One order came from the 
president of the Finnish Association of 
University Women, who wrote that she 
hopes Finnish university women will pro- 
duce similar study material. Orders have 
come, too, from college professors and 
high school economics instructors who 
want to use the Portfolio in their classes. 

AAUW branches are using the Port- 
folio in numerous ways in conjunction 
with their study groups — sponsoring 
forums and workshops, and bringing in 
outside speakers. The Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, Branch is sponsoring semi- 
monthly TV programs from November 
through April, with one of the programs 
each month based on the Portfolio. 
The Alamosa, Colorado, Branch reports: 
“You stirred something in Alamosa. ‘ 
We are going to have a study group by 
spontaneous demand!” From Clarksdale, 
Mississippi, comes the news that they 
expect participation of about fifty mem- 
bers in their money-management study 
group. In Wilmington, Delaware, the 
Portfolio was so popular that two study 
groups were organized to meet the de- 
mand. In Arkansas City, Kansas, the 
Home National Bank purchased 15 Port- 
folios for the AAUW study group. 

By the end of the year, high finance 
should have lost much of its mystery for 
AAUW members. And we suspect a 
good many husbands will also have 
learned a thing or two — with or without 
appropriate thanks to AAUW. 


Radio Scripts for Student Veterans 


Writing educational radio scripts for hos- 
pitalized veterans has occupied much of 
the time of the Berkeley, California, 
Branch writers group. 

Each writer chose a chapter from the 
veterans’ textbooks in American history 
and civics on which to base her 15-minute 
script. She also had a choice of form for 
her script: one-act play or questions and 
answers. Completed scripts were brought 
to the group for criticism, then broadcast 
from the veterans’ own studio. Aspirants 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 
AAUW KITS bring together 


pamphlets, reprints, and other timely ma- 
terials from various sources for study 
groups or individual study 


THE U. S. AND THE U.N. 
TODAY 


Pro-con discussion — attacks and 
defense; U. S. policy in the U.N., 
future treaty relationship to U.N.- 
sponsored covenants. For those con- 
cerned with public apathy and an- 
tagonism toward the United Nations 
and its agencies............. $1.00 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC. POLICY 
Source materials on basic issues in 
the current debate on foreign trade 
and the health of the world’s 
economy $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 

Facts on attacks on the schools; 
leading educators’ views on how to 
meet unfounded criticism; experi- 
ence of communities where citizens 
and schools work together for better 
education. Includes leaflets, reports, 
ie icine bulk ks keke eames $1.30 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
Facts, pro-con statements, alterna- 
tives, suggestions, and bibliography. 

20 cents 


RADIO AND TV 

For those interested in improving 
programs, commercial and non-com- 
mercial, and in educational TV. In- 
cludes evaluation criteria, plans for 
establishing educational TV, brief 
bibliography on TV 25 cents 


Send order and remittance to— 
AAUW Publications Clerk 
1634 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


for high school diplomas gained help in 
their studies from these broadcasts, and 
the non-studying veterans found the pro. 
grams entertaining. 

The group has been asked to continue 
with a series of scripts on the history 
and government of California. 


Music Appreciation 


The Warrensburg, Missouri, Branch 
music group has applied itself to a concen- 
trated study program in music apprecia- 
tion. Listening to Music Creatively, by 
{dwin John Stringham, served as a 
guide. Each monthly group meeting was 
devoted to a section or chapter from this 
book, presented by a member, with re- 
corded music, and followed by group 
discussion. 

To implement their study of String. 
ham’s book, the group also had several 
lessons in music theory, taught by one 
of their own qualified members. 

The branch as a whole profited by these 
studies in an Easter program in which 
the music group played recordings of 
Bach, Handel, and Wagner and discussed 
the religious significance of these works. 


Handbook on Scholarships 


Attention has been drawn in recent years 
to the number of scholarships and other 
forms of financial assistance for college 
students that remain unclaimed and uw 
used at the end of each academic year. 
Many AAUW branches and state dive 
sions have taken on the task of ferreting 
out the facts on what help is available, 
and getting these facts to the people who 
can use them — the potential college 
students. 

One example of the fine work being 
done in this field is the Handbook of Schol- 
arships and Loan Funds Available to Gir 
Graduates of Fort Worth High Schools 
compiled and published by the Fort 
Worth, Texas, Branch. This 35-page 
booklet presents a comprehensive survey 
of local, state, and national scholarships 
available to Fort Worth girls. 
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Better Children’s Radio 
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member to evaluate the voices, records, 
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The trial run of the first tape of Mr. Recordman was serious business to the children 
who participated. Three AAUW parents and Mr. Recordman were also on hand. 
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spond to intelligent demands of the listen- 
ing audience came when the two story- 
tellers asked the study group for sugges- 
tions and aid in selecting material. At 
ach meeting of the study group members 
pool their suggestions for improvement of 
the half hour of listening, giving their 
own criticisms and also those of their 
children. 

With the program for small children 
launched, the group was not ready to sit 
back. A show for junior high listeners 
became their next project. To find out 
more about good programs for this age 
group, Gloria Chandler was invited to 
speak at the convention. Miss 
Chandler’s program, “Books Bring Ad- 
venture,” has been used by several hun- 
dred radio stations as a project to stimu- 
late children’s reading, and she has a 
long background in radio work. A year 
of planning followed Miss Chandler’s visit 
to Washington, during which the en- 
thusiasm of the Pullman Branch spread 
to neighboring branches. Branches in 
Colfax, Grangeville, Moscow, and Dayton 
added their contributions for purchase of 
the Chandler show, consisting of twelve 
programs, all dramatizations of exciting 
adventure stories designed to fulfill the 
needs of children without including any 
objectionable mayhem. 

The Pullman study group hopes to 
continue its work of familiarizing parents 
with the needs and possibilities of more 
programs which will meet the emotional 
and intellectual demands of children. 
They have convincing evidence that at 
least non-profit radio and television, if 
given intelligent pressure and support, 
will try to comply with requests for con- 
structive programs. 


state 


Fellowships Contributions 
vs. Communism 


Attached to a check sent as a contribu- 
tion to fellowships was this note: “ De- 
lighted to send this. Wish it were more. 
This is my way of combatting com- 
munism.” 
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Future teachers of America. 


Recruiting Teachers 


Last January we reported on the survey 
for prospective teachers conducted among 
local women’s groups by the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Branch as part of a recruit- 
ment drive for elementary school teachers. 
We're happy to give a follow-up on thal 
project. 

The branch made arrangements with 
the University of Louisville for a counsel- 
ing service for the thirty AAUW members 
who indicated an interest in taking re- 
fresher courses. The university advised 
the group on state certification require 
ments and recommended college courses 
available during the spring and summer 
sessions. 

The branch’s Teacher Recruitment 
Committee is also plugging teaching as@ 
career to the city’s high school students 
During the meetings of the AAUW state 
convention and the Kentucky Education 
Association in Louisville, the branch dis 
played 200 posters in business establish 
ments and schools throughout the cily, 
urging young people to “Consider Teach 
ing.” Pictured on this page is one of thes 
eye-catching posters, held by two met 
bers of the Future Teachers of America 
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The H-Bomb Comes to Georgia 


What happens to a community if an H- 
bomb is dropped on it? The public is be- 
ginning to know the answer, thanks to 
press and radio. 

But what happens to an area where a 
plant to manufacture H-bombs is sud- 
denly developed? The impact can be 
pretty cataclysmic, and the public is 
generally much less aware of the results. 

When the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
huge H-bomb installation got under way 
in the Savannah River area of Georgia 
and South Carolina, AAUW leaders were 
among the first to recognize the need for 
action to meet the problems of this fast- 
growing community. At a joint meeting 
of the Georgia and South Carolina Divi- 
sions during the South Atlantic Regional 
Conference in 1952, members consulted 
government officials for ways in which 
AAUW might be of help. That fall the 
Georgia Board of Directors recommended 
at the state workshop that the Georgia 
and South Carolina Divisions cooperate 
in studying the needs of families in the 
congested area of the Savannah River 
Project. 

Obviously, the needs were acute. The 
United Community Defense Services de- 
sxribed the situation: 


In came a tremendous flood of newcomers, 
to build and operate the AEC plant. They 
came from all over the country, some men 
alone, many with their families. And they’re 
still coming by the hundreds every week. . . . 

Under the impact of this influx, health, 
welfare, and recreational facilities proved ut- 
terly inadequate. And this at a time when 
they were most sorely needed. Men packed 
together in barracks, families crowded into 
trailer courts, almost nothing to do for recrea- 
tion, an atmosphere filled with uncertainty 
~all of these build up tensions that can wreck 
4marriage, twist a person’s life, do undreamt- 
of damage to the malleable mind of a child. 


The Georgia Division launched a state 
Defense Project under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Lyman R. Ernst, Sr. While the 
savannah River Project presented the 


biggest and most dramatic problem, it was 
recognized that many areas in the state 
were feeling the impact of defense plants, 
training camps, and new industries. Mem- 
bers felt that community needs must be 
studied with both immediate and long- 
range planning in mind; that they should 
look for those problems which could best 
be solved through the AAUW program; 
that AAUW should work with the proper 
local and state authorities in setting up 
a study-action program. 

AAUW established a close working re- 
lationship with the United Community 
Defense Services, offered AAUW assist- 
ance in conducting social surveys of se- 
lected areas, and joined UCDS in sup- 
porting legislation aimed at alleviating 
conditions brought about, or intensified, 
by the onslaught. of thousands of new 
families in the area. 

To obtain the basis for a working pro- 
gram, a questionnaire was sent to each 
branch chairman in the subject-matter 
fields, to find out what had been done; 
what needed to be done; what AAUW 
could do to spearhead activity; and how 
other service organizations might co- 
operate. 

As a result of the surveys — returned 
by all Georgia branches in defense-im- 
pacted areas — two legislative items have 
been given top priority by AAUW: the 
appropriation of funds for the Extended 
School Service Program, and the licensing 
of nursery schools and day care centers 
for children. 

The Extended School Services Pro- 
gram, inaugurated in Georgia in 1952, was 
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a major benefit, not only to families in 
defense areas, but to the state as a whole. 
For the first time in the state’s history, 
school buildings and facilities were put 
to use during the summer months as a 
community resource, providing supervised 
recreation for youth — and also for pre- 
school children, exceptional children, and 
adults. When the program was dropped 
from the state budget in 1953, AAUW 
put on a spirited campaign to have these 
services restored. That year the campaign 
failed; but the State Board of Education 
has agreed to include funds for the pro- 
gram in the 1954 budget. 

Legislation requiring the licensing of 
nursery schools and day care centers for 
children, and setting up adequate stand- 
ards for sanitation and supervision, is now 
being pushed by the Georgia State Divi- 
sion. While there are minimum standards 
for day care centers in Georgia, the law 
as it now stands carries no enforcement 
provisions. “Children are herded together 
with no more care than puppies,” said 
one school official in pleading for increased 
supervision of establishments for children. 
Mrs. Ernst, the AAU W defense chairman, 
has been appointed to a special committee 
representing interested women’s groups 
and welfare agencies, which is now draft- 
ing a set of standards to be backed up 
with state legislation. As a committee 
member, Mrs. Ernst began her work by 
sending for the Association’s kit on regis- 
tration and licensing for the group care of 
preschool children. 

While the Defense Project has been a 
statewide affair, members of the Augusta 


A THRILLINGLY FUNNY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


PECOS BILL, THE 
COYOTE COWBOY 


for information regarding Bill's tour of America 
in 1953-54, address 
Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 
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Branch — only a few miles from the H.- 
bomb plant — have had the greatest op. 
portunities for on-the-scene action. The 
branch has offered its services as a re- 
source for leadership to all community 
groups. Members have assisted the part. 
time recreation worker at one of the 
nearby “trailer cities’’ by teaching arts 
and crafts, leading story hours, helping 
organize mothers clubs — by filling in 
wherever they could be of help. The 
branch joined with the YWCA to estab- 
lish an International Club for foreign 
families in the area. It is cooperating with 
other local groups in efforts to found a 
mental hygiene clinic in Augusta. 

The state convention last spring dis- 
cussed the work to date and plans for the 
future. Among the recommendations ap- 
proved were: work for appropriate educa- 
tional facilities in defense areas; encourage 
members to volunteer to assist in the 
Extended School Program of 1954; help 
set up day care centers in defense areas; 
survey health facilities throughout the 
state. 

In discussing the project, Mrs. Ernst 

has said: 
We, as AAUW members, must assist defense 
planners, coordinate our efforts within our 
own organization and with theirs, along lines 
that have enduring, positive values. We want 
to strengthen community life, raise morale, 
and give the greatest measure of emotional 
security. We must help the community to see 
the problems in relation to the total economic 
and social development of the affected area. 


While the problems created by the 
Savannah River Project are by no means 
solved, members of the AAUW in Georgia 
have gone a long way in recognizing and 
taking steps to meet the human needs 
arising from the giant installation’s impact 
on their state. 


Waffle Breakfast 


Noting that “teas are poorly attended 
and usually futile attempts to interest 
girls in AAUW,” Mobile gave a waffle 
breakfast for graduating seniors. 
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Headquarters mail 


Contributions to this department are invited. Your “letter to the 
editor”’ will help to make this a worth-while exchange of AAUW views. 


Thanks to the Scottish 
University Women 


When the Scottish university women an- 
nounced a tour of Scotland to follow the [IFUW 
Conference last summer, 54 members repre- 
snting 14 nations responded. I am sure none 
of us imagined the pleasures and rich experi- 
ences awaiting us. 

The cost (£20 for the two weeks) was almost 
ridiculously low. Accommodations were in 
university halls of residence as far as possible, 
and in hotels and in private homes. During 
this tour we were entertained by the seven 
groups of university women in Scotland, vis- 
ited all five Scottish universities, were enter- 
tained by four, and had five civic receptions 
given in our honor. We may have been ordi- 
nary mortals when we started the tour, but 
we were so often welcomed as “distinguished” 
people that by the end we began to feel the 
part! Private hospitality was provided not 
only by the university women but by public 
spirited citizens. To be a house-guest in the 
home of a former Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
to be the guest of a Scottish Marquess, to 
enjoy a Sunday night supper party at a great 
Xottish country estate, — these were oppor- 
tunities enjoyed by some of the tour members 
which chould not have been anticipated nor 
dreamed of. Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, 
the Scottish Highlands, the Scottish lakes, 
the castles, the ruins, the universities . 
these will not soon be forgotten. 

The spirit of our hostesses, the inspiration 
received from them and from sharing this 
memorable adventure with representatives 
fom so many other countries, have placed 
us forever in the debt of the Scottish uni- 
versity women who gave devotedly of their 
lime and energy that we might have this 
‘uriching experience This post-Conference 
tour of Scotland was a significant contri- 


bution to international good will. . Interna- 
tional friendships were formed and a greater 
understanding of other nations and _ their 
problems was developed. It is our privilege 
now to try to pass on to others the inspiration 
and spirit of these two weeks. 

The Scottish Tour complemented the IFUW 
meetings in London. It exemplified one pur- 
pose of the IFUW. Without the IFUW or- 
ganization, this sharing of experiences by 
persons from many countries would not have 
been possible. 

Plan now to attend the IFUW Conference 
in Paris in 1956. Study France and study your 
French and plan to join one of the post- 
conference tours. 
Chambersburg, Pa. Dorotuy W. WEEKS 


Equal Rights: A Protest 


In “The Case against the Equal Rights 
Amendment” by Mrs. Ackroyd in the Fall 
JOURNAL are statements to which I take strong 
exception. 

After claiming that the Equal Rights 
Amendment would “disrupt accepted social 
practices and existing family relations,” Mrs. 
Ackroyd added, ““The whole concept of abso- 
lute identity of men and women when applied 
to family relationships is certainly foreign 
to our American pattern. It is, however, the 
core of communist philosophy.” Then she 
explained just how the emancipation of women 
works in the satellite countries. 

This is clearly a pronouncement of guilt by 
insinuation, following the popular pattern of 
smearing with communism anything to be dis- 
credited. 

There is nothing in the wording or the in- 
tention of the Equal Rights Amendment 
which could possibly be construed as declaring 
for the identity of men and women. The 
Amendment simply states in language appro- 
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priate to our Constitution that equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. Mrs. Ackroyd has 
confused the meaning of the words equality 
and identity. 

No one has yet, so far as I know, ventured 
to call the Declaration of Independence com- 
munistic because it contains the phrase, “all 
men are created equal.” Nor is this generally 
interpreted to mean “all are created 
identical.” 

No more should the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, guaranteeing to women equality of 
rights under the law, be called communistic 
or be accused of attempting to establish the 
absolute identity of men and women. Instead 
the Equal Rights Amendment is basically in 
harmony with American tradition. 


men 


Boston, Mass. Auma Lutz 


Accolade for the Average Member 


I want to pay tribute to our Average AAUW 
Member, and award to her some of the recog- 
nition due her, for truly she’s wonderful! She 
is the maker of a wholesome American home, 
and in that role alone could well be named 
America’s most important woman. But our 
AAUW member is more than that. Though our 
average person has perhaps written no best- 
seller, starred in no movie or stage play, held 
no topflight office in industry or government 
(though we undoubtedly have many members 
quite capable of doing all these things), she 
has done something even more difficult. She 
has cheerfully and successfully met the prob- 
lems of day-by-day living with her family, 
and in her neighborhood; worked to keep her 
house homelike and attractive, and has done 
so with little or no outside help. She has 
studied food values and planned nutritious 
meals, the while she found her dollar never 
bought so little. She has seen her boy, and the 
boys in the neighborhood, grow up into mili- 
tary service while she never ceased to pray 
for peace, and tried to learn what to do if 
atomic warfare struck. She has had her hands 
more than full running her house, or carrying 
on a job, or both, but she has not failed to 
lend a hand to her PTA, her League of Women 
Voters, her church, her community, and her 
AAUW. Our typical, average AAUW member 
is truly our most important member, and the 
mainstay of all we hope to accomplish, or to be. 

From A Brancu PREsIDENT’s REPORT 
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When Foreign Students 
Give a Program 


Since foreign students from the local college 
or university are often asked to address AAUW 
branches, it may be in order to offer some sug. 
gestions, based on experience, as to how such 
programs may be made more fruitful, for both 
the students and the branch. 

First, take account of the language diff. 
culty, remembering that the foreign student 
may not be accustomed to public speaking, 
even in his own language. Provide public ad- 
dress facilities in a large auditorium. Arrange 
for an interviewer or interlocutor, especially if 
the audience is to ask questions. By rephrasing 
here and there, even supplying a bit of transla- 
tion occasionally, the interviewer can cope 
with faulty idiom and pronunciation. She can 
also fill in helpful background materials by 
skillful questioning and explanatory comment. 
A newly arrived student is sometimes unaware 
that many Americans have only fragmentary 
or obsolete information about more remote 
countries. An interviewer can serve as time- 
keeper, too. And though an AAUW audience 
always asks interesting questions, the inter- 
viewer should be prepared to fill awkward gaps. 

Instead of presenting a corsage to the stu- 
dent speaker, try to think of something useful, 
remembering that almost all foreign countries 
have such stringent exchange regulations that 
even the wealthiest families abroad cannot 
send dollars to their sons and daughters here 
without violating the law. 

Avoid the exploitation of students from 
abroad. They are happy to meet us, to help us 
learn about their countries, to serve as informal 
ambassadors of good will; but almost all of 
them carry full class schedules and many earn 
at least part of their expenses. Since they are 
studying in a foreign language, they usually 
need extra time for the preparation of every 
assignment. To save student time, have 4 
panel of three students instead of six or eight. 
Actually, the discussion is more interesting if 
each student may have a generous share of the 
time. 

Extend hospitality to students from abroad, 
not only in large gatherings but also in private 
homes, where they may get a glimpse of Amer- 
ican family life. Nothing is more deeply ap 
preciated. 

ALICE PARKES 


Lindenwood College 
St. Charles, Mo. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


GENERAL FUND 
Current Assets: 
39,510.37 
Advances....... 7,411.45 
Accounts Receiv- 
636.55 47,558 .37 


IND 5. cc aie nw eee ae wi wie 138,048 .49 
Fixed Assets: 
Land and Build- 
ee 
Furniture and 
Fixtures...... 64,084 .33 268,091.32 


$ 204,006.99 


Peeve? TEXPONRE. on <5 v0s cece ces 2,505.81 


TOUMSS, o6cdssescecsscveece | Gea 


Fettowsure Funps 
Current Assets — Cash $ 324,483.65 
Investments: 
Fellowship En- 
dowment..... $1,138,843.03 
Reserve Funds. . 16,644.31 $1,155,487 .34 


Deferred Expense 2,205 .00 
TOTAL. ...ccccccccccccces 91,402,175.99 


Tota ASSETS.......-.... $1,938,379.98 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL 
GENERAL FuND 


Current Liabilities 89.4! 
Accrued Liabilities. ..........20. 2,018.5 
Deferred Income 18,190. 
Reserves: 
Administrative 25,000. 
Retirement Gifts. ..........00. 10,260. 
RS 5 hk dna eeanile 104,284. 
Depreciation 5,731 .42 
Special Funds 
General Endowment.........- 16,010.00 
5& R Study 4,693 .98 
Conventions 894.76 
940.59 
268,091 .32 


$ 456,203.99 


For the year ending June 30, 1953 


LIABILITIES AND PRINCIPAL (continued) 


FELLOwsaie Funps 


Deferred Income.......... 912.68 
Current Funds: 

Fellowship Accounts. .......++. 108,910.62 

International Grants........... 176,260 . 52 
Reserves 

es SENT. Cac nncacsenuee 16,644.31 
Principal Accounts 

Fellowship Endowment........ 1,179,447.86 


$1,482,175 .99 


Totau LIABILITIES AND 
PRINCIPAL.............- $1,938,379.98 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
EXPENSE, 


July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953 


GENERAL FuNnps — BupcGer 


Income: 
Dues 
125,271 Individual Members... $ 375,812.50 
239 Corporate Members...... 5,975 .00 
Reinstatement Fees. ............. 6,344. 
Inspection Fees.............-. 2,400. 
JOURNAL 
ee 14,383 . 9: 
IS fsck wee es anes 959. 
EE cin 5a. 55 at od wok 2,584. 
po 835. 
Interest on Investments and Sav- 
RN IS so53 oe wessinwes 7,543. 
DECCAN. oi ic sscsccasenss 948. 
Food Service 9,954.83 


Torat, INCOME. . .s00000 $ 427,741.60 


Transferred from International 
Grants for Administrative Ex- 
PCNSES. .cccce 11,200 .'74 


—_ — 


ROMER, 6 .66ss6nsind snes two $ 438,942 .34 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures: 
Board of Directors, Elected Offi- 
cers and Committees......... % 
POONIES cos ois 
Office Operation 
Supplies, postage, telephone 
and telegraph, services and 
NNMINNEE oesk oisinis oreis paseo 
Headquarters Operation 
Fuel, utilities, supplies, main- 


32,316. 
208,939. 


19,364. 


8,974. 
Publications 
NNN Sita canis aid atee esse 
General Director's Letter. ...... 
NOD, 25's: n'a lees vis oo040e 
Re rte 
Go na Sani ek soe anes 
Depreciation 
INNS Dif So ek Ace an k ie a ise 
SON TN scary eats duiee iGo 
IRIN. ons ois oe eas eee 
Fixed Expenses 
Real Estate and Personal Taxes | 
Social Security and Unemploy- 
ment Taxes 
MERE ccc i poacher aoe 
INI fac iiae are elias Mild 
Hospitalization. ............. 
eee 


44,009. 
10,549. 
3,107. 
6,135 
8,563. 
5,900. 
1,600. 

25,105 
3,905 .¢ 


4,231. 
3,701 .§ 
4,432. 


950. 


Tota ExpenpDITURES...... $ 
Transferred to Convention Fund... 
Transferred to Building Reserve. . . 


401,634 
12,527. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed through 
our unique plan. No matter what type of book you’ve 
written — fiction, poetry, biography, religious — we can 
help you. Send for our free, illustrated brochure. We Can 
Publish Your Book. EXPOSITION PRESS, Dept. 
AA-41, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. In California: 
9172 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46. 


| Thousands of university women use 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 
Registered Parliamentarian 


Hundreds of professors, bank officials, club women 
praise this easy-to-use guide based on Roberts “Rules 
of Order.” Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting 
procedure. Only seconds and you have the exact an- 
swer to every meeting problem. Send today. . . $2.50 
CLIP YOUR CHECK OR M.O. TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 


a COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
Box UW, Ellenton, Florida 
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1,675 .6 


24,780 .5 


Tora $ 438,942.34 


CurreENT FELLOWsuIPe ACCOUNTS 


Balance, July 1, 1952 
Income: 
Contributions. .. 
Interest on In- 
vestments (net) 


$ 112,327.99 
28,912.56 


45,016.08 


73,928.64 


i ra eo 
Disbursements: 
Stipend Payments 


Transfer of funds. . 


59,199.00 
18,146.92 





Balance, June 30, 1953............ $ 108,910.62 


INTERNATIONAL GRANTS 


Balance, July 1, 1952 
Income: 
Contributions. ....... 


$ 177,238.45 


113,493 26 
BOGS... occccvesicccones: © SS 
Disbursements: 
International 
Grants....... 
Miscellaneous 
Expense 


$ 102,905.79 


942.29 103,848 .08 


$ 186,883.63 
10,623.11 


$ 176,260.52 


Transferred to General Fund Budget 


Balance, June 30, 1953........... 


Tue Boarp or Directors: 

We have audited the accounts and records of 
American Association of University Women for the 
twelve months July 1, 1952 to June 30, 1953. The 
scope of our examination primarily covered the 
accountability of the Treasurer to the Association, 
and did not include a review of the distribution of 
receipts and disbursements. 

The cash receipts, as shown by the records, were 
vouched by comparison with the counterfoil ac- 
knowledgments and were accounted for by deposits 
in the authorized depository banks. 

All cash disbursements were substantiated by 
approved vouchers and by properly signed checks 
returned by the banks as paid. 

The balances of the several bank accounts at 
June 30, 1953, were reconciled with the cash account 
and verified by independent confirmations obtained 
from the depository banks. The balances of the 
petty cash funds were verified by count. 

Securities in the trust funds were accounted for 
by comparison with an itemized acknowledgmett 
from the Washington Loan and Trust Compagy, 
Trustee. The total book value of the securities and 
the total uninvested trust funds were reconciled 
with the general ledger accounts. 

(Signed) 


August 24, 1953 REGARDIE AND Brooks, C.P.A 
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AAUW COMMITTEES 


Education 


(hairman: Miss Nancy Duke Lewis, Dean of 


Pembroke College, Brown University, Providence, 
. 3. 

Mrs. HELEN Mitts, Assistant Professor of French, 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Miss JENNIE WAHLERT, Director of Nursery School 
and lecturer in Childhood Education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Winona Montaomery, Teacher, secondary 
school, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dr. Kataringe Ko.uier, Chairman, English De- 
partment, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dre. Kate Hevner MveE ter, Associate Professor, 
Department of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


International Relations 


(hairman: Dr. Meritpeta E. Cameron, Academic 
Dean, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Lucite Deen PinxuaM, Professor of History, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Dr. GWENDOLEN M. Carter, Professor of Govern- 
ment, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Dr. Exizaspetu L. Fackt, Professor of International 
Relations, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. WaLteR H. Bennett, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Mrs. ArtHur L. Brannon, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ez officio member: Mrs. Austin P. Evans, AAUW 
Observer to U.N., New York, N. Y. 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 
Chairman: Dr. Marcaret C. Honour, Assistant 
Professor of English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
as. 

Mrs. Gorpon CHALMERS, Gambier, Ohio 

Dr. Rut Dean, Professor of French, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Miss Eprrn R. Sau, Washington, D. C. 


Status of Women 


Chairman: Mrs. GERTRUDE Hook Fariss, Principal, 
St. Helen’s Hall, 2997 S.W. Fairview Blvd., Port- 
land 1, Ore. 

Mes. Marnsorre Curtp Hustep, Marjorie Child 
Husted and Associates, Minneapolis, Minn. 

lt. Cou. Mary-AGNes Brown, Chief, Legislative 
Projects Division, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Mrs. G. L. Hermance, Houston, Tex. 

Mes. Fern Hupsarp Orme, Lincoln, Nebr. 

De. EuLen Winston, Commissioner, North Caro- 
lita State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh, N. C. 


The President and General Director are ex officio members of these committees. 


Fellowship Program 


Chairman: Dr. Marcaret Exvuiotr Tracy, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, 504 School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Committee members are the respective chairmen of 
the committees on Fellowship Awards, Fellowship 
Funds, and International Grants. 


Fellowship Awards 


Chairman: Dr. Evatyn A. CiarK, Chairman, 
Department of History, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Rota Watverstein, Professor of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Evizasetax Apvams, Chairman, Department 
of Zoology, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass. 

Dr. Martan Lawrence, Professor of Fine Arts, 
Barnard College, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. EvizasBetu LEE VINCENT, Professor of Human 
Development, Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Epvira F. Heiman, Professor of Spanish, 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

Consultant: Dr. JANET CLARK, Chairman, Inter- 
national Grants 


International Grants 

Chairman: Dr. JANET Cuiark, Research Associate 
in Environmental Medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. JANE OppENHEIMER, Associate Professor of 
Biology, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Dr. DorotHEea Wyatt, Dean of Women, William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Dr. Avona E. Evans, Assistant Professor of 
Political Science, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Dr. Heten Peak, Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fellowship Funds 

Chairman: Dr. Exvizaseta S. May, Dean, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 

Mrs. Rocer Apams, Urbana, III. 

Dr. Rutn Lowery, Professor of English, Wash- 
burn University, Topeka, Kans. 

Dr. Oxrvia McHuau, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Dr. Marcaret Picket, Dean of University 
Women, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Miss ELeANor Ze1s, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Mississippi Department of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Miss. 

Consultants: Dr. Evatyn A. CLark, Chairman, 
Fellowship Awards; Dr. Janet CLark, Chairman, 
International Grants 
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Standards and Recognition 


Chairman: Dr. Dorotny Woopwarp, Professor of 
History, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. M. 

Dr. Mitprev F. Berry, Professor of Speech, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 

Dr. Rutn Boynton, M.D., Director, Students’ 
Health Service, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Dr. Katuertne Vickery, Professor of Psychology, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

Dr. ANNA OursLER, Professor of Foreign Languages, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Dr. Erna Guntuer, Executive Officer, Department 
of Anthropology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Dr. Rosauinp Cassipy, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dr. Bernice Brown Cronkuite, Dean, Graduate 
School, and Vice-President, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. Giture A. Larew, Dean Emeritus, Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Social Studies 


Chairman: Dr. Janet L. MacDonatp, Professor 
of History, Chairman, Division of Social Sciences, 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 

Dr. Persta CAMPBELL, Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

Mrs. Barrow Lyons, Director, Statistics Branch, 
Public Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. L. E. Scuneiwer, Duluth, Minn. 

Mrs. Evan Evans, Overland Park, Kans. 

Mrs. L. FE. Freupentuat, Las Cruces, N. M. 


Legislative Program 

Chairman: Dr. Hature Farmer, Head, Division 
of Social Sciences, Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Ala. 

Mrs. Sam T. Brown, San Jose, Calif. 

Mrs. W. W. Heckert, Wilmington, Del. 

Mrs. Rosert L. Lamxkrn, Arlington, Va. 

Mrs. Taytor SEEBER, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
This committee also includes the chairmen of the 
committees on Education, Status of Women, Inter. 
national Relations, and Social Studies. 


By-Laws 

(The General Director is not an ex officio member 
of this committee.) 

Chairman: Mrs. Turo. A. Knox, 740 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 

Mus. E. Ransom Fox, San Mateo, Calif. 

Dr. Mivprep E. Taywor, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, 
Va. 

Mrs. Water M. Barn, Oak Park, III. 

Dr. Marion Fisu Cox, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Eva SrepHenson, Chairman, High School 
English Department, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Arts 


Chairman: Mrs. F. Epwarp Det Dosso, 5717 
Oliver Ave. South, Minneapolis 19, Minn. 

Miss Barsara Matuer Cuapin, Wellsville, N. Y. 
Mrs. JEANNE De Never, High School Art In- 
structor, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Mrs. ALFoNsO DEL Marmot, Head, Voice Depart- 
ment, Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 
Dr. Evin K. JORGENSEN, Professor of Music Edu- 
cation, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
Mrs. Paut C. Roserts, Urbana, II]. 


X= Pats Money in the Pot! 
SELL 


“Ihe Popular 
| - d , P u i$ C Handbag Organizer 


BOTTOM VIEW 


(with the flat bottom) 


Tested treasury tripler! 


Rings the bell every time. Sensational repeater. 
Write for Club Plan. 


M.E.W.S., 4023 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 
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THE MODEL 


Marianne Hausmann 


r, Colorado, Branch 


SELF-PORTRAIT UPON READING 
BIOGRAPHY OF FRANZ KAFKA 


by Pearl Shinn Wormhoudt 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, Branch 


WOMAN WITH THE CAT 


cy Kuth Epp, Columbus, Ohio, Branch 


PORTRAIT 

OF AN ARABIAN SINGER 
by Pearl Shinn Wormhoudt 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, Branch 





A complete list of AAUW publications in each field available on request 


EDUCATION 
Guiding Principles: What Do They Mean? 


Interpretation of convention resolutions in 
education. 10 cents; 10 for 75 cents 


Teacher Recruitment. A bibliography com- 
piled by Christine Heinig. Revised 1953. Free 


Registration, Certification, Licensing for 
Group Care of Children under Six. 25 cents 


Between the Leaves, by Isabel Rilla. How to 
put on a radio book quiz for children. 15 cents 


Gifted Children, Their Nature and Needs. 
Study guide prepared by Education Committee, 
Newburgh, New York, Branch. 15 cents 


AAUW Branches Look at College Educa- 
tion. Companion to AAUW Members Look 
at College Education. 25 cents each 


School Drop-Outs. Bibliography. 15 cents 


For a Panel Discussion on Educational TV: 
Questions and Answers. Includes what a 
local group can do to get educational TV 
stations. 15 cents 
TAPE RECORDINGS: 
Half hour recordings, rental $1.30 each 
The Raft with the Twin Sails, convention 
address by President Riley 


Freedom and Authority in Education, 
convention address by Harold Taylor 


Appeal to Common Sense, by Agnes 
Meyer on attacks on education 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Study-Bibliography in Mental Health. Also, 
1953 Supplement. 25 cents each 
Health Insurance Plans. Bibliography. Free 


Who Makes Up Your Mind? A Study in 
Influence and Persuasion. References on 
propaganda and pressure groups. 5 cents 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Worksheets on Legislative Action. How to 
get a bill passed. 25 cents 


Legislative Newsletter. Periodic report on 
current legislation. Free 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Commonwealth of Nations, by Gwen- 
dolen M. Carter. A study guide. 50 cents 


A Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies, by 
Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis- 
cussion topics, and bibliography. 40 cents 


Problems of Government in Latin America, 
by Alona E. Evans. A study guide. 20 cents 


Canada, Our Northern Neighbor, by Anne 
G. Pannell and Dorothea Wyatt. A study guide 
25 cents 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


Pro-Con Study of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, by Rosamond Ramsay Boyd and Dorothy 
McCullough Lee. 75 cent 


Money Management Portfolio. Study m 
terials on insurance, banking, investment 
glossary of terms; bibliography. $1.0 


¥ 


THE ARTS 
Branch Art, 1950-51. A summary of branc’ 


art activities, with illustrations. 85 cenis 


Living Theatre. A study guide to great ploy’ 
35 cent 


Art in the Town. Branch projects relating 
community life. 65 cents 


Branch Handbook in the Arts. Suggestio" 
on how to organize arts programs. Rules fo 
Writing Project, etc. 45 cents 


TAPE RECORDING: Art as the Expression @ 
Human Personality, convention address 5 
John Ciardi. Half hour. Rental, $14. 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 46, 0.¢ 
Make checks payable to AAUW. 





